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IN THE BEST HOMES IN THE WEST 











ow is the time to build, 
remodel or refurnish your 
home in the West. 
SUNS ETwvill help you. 





MAN ALIVE! ... Have you for- 
gotten the fun of driving? 


Away ahead of the crowd. Where 
the breeze is clear and cool. Where 
the only sound is the purr of your 
motor and the excited little laugh of 
her beside you. You squeeze your foot 
to the floorboards and leap clear of the 
coming hill. Then glide down the path 
of your headlights with the whistle of 


wind in your ears. 
Have you forgotten? Ethyl] hasn’t! 


Drive to the nearest Ethyl pump and 


THERES ALWAYS 


ROOM 


OUT FRONT! 


tell them to “fill ’er up.” The night is 
young—and your car will be, as soon 
as it gets the feel of Ethyl’s life-restor- 
ing power. Park your hats at home 
and let’s go places! 
* * * 

P. S. May we add that people who use Ethyl 
regularly through the year find that it also saves 


them money in lessened repair bills. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, NewYork City. 
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Ethyl contains lead, © E. G, C, 1933 


NOW 


SOLD BY OIL COMPANIES AT 


Cc 
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only 
66 39 
over “regular 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE FTHYL PUMP 
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Z O+HTHYL 
d hve Super Performance : Gasoline 


IN CREATING the modern fine motor car, with its extra high 
compression engine, American engineering gemius has striven to- 
r ward one ideal...the ultimate in performance. 
Ake By the perfect blending of Ethyl with famous 76 gasoline 
(highest in natural anti-knock fractions ) the Union Oil Company 
has created a motor fuel designed to bring out, to the utmost, the 


best there 1s in these marvelous pieces of machinery. 


% Here is tremendous power coupled with a new smoothness and 


flexibility of operation. A tankful of 76+Ethyl will convince you. 


AP UNION OIL COMPANY TOFETHYL 








Q 








Autumnal peace and 
beauty loiter along pic- 
turesque canals and 
country lanes near 
Phoenix, Arizona 





SUNSET GOLD « + 


IRTHDAYS, which come around with such 

distressing regularity after one has outgrown 
the anticipation of candle-decked cake, are likely 
to give one pause. A good thing it is that this is 
so, for it is well worth while for each one of us 
to stop at least once a year and take stock of 
ourselves, to see what sort of habits we are accu- 
mulating to carry us through our old age. 

It is interesting to look about at one’s friends 
and relatives, and speculate as to what sort of 
person each one will be when he or she is really 
old. And if it is interesting to consider others, 
how much more interesting to consider ourselves. 
Not much speculation in it, at that, for generally 
speaking we are at 77 just what we were at 37, 
only more so! Our dominant characteristics in 
youth become more predominant in age, granted 
that disease or accident does not step in to alter 
our personalities. 

This would be a comfortless idea indeed were 
it not that we can, to a large extent, decide which 
habits of mind and body we shall carry with us 
into the future, and which we shall definitely 
discard as impediments to happiness. I contend 
that it is entirely possible for any normal person 
at any age to remodel his personality for the 
better. If he is intelligent enough to recognize 
that certain traits are hampering him, he is in- 
telligent enough to remedy the trouble. 

Most of the troublesome, mischief-making bur- 
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dens that we are prone to carry with us into old 
age have their origin in selfishness. And most 
troublesome of the pack is resentment. Resent- 
ment against being looked after too well, or not 
well enough, by one’s children. Resentment 
against a sister’s writing too frankly to express 
an opinion on one’s conduct, or not writing often 
enough. Resentment against being expected to 
help with the housework or the gardening, or not 
being permitted to touch a thing. Resentment 
against the family’s choice of radio programs, or 
being asked to turn off the machine. Resentment 
over being urged to go to the movies or for a 
drive, or not being asked to go. Well, really, if 
one thoroughly enjoys feeling hurt, only the 
flimsiest of excuses is needed to stir up a good 
case of being either crushed and silent, or digni- 
fied and silent, according to one’s pet form of 
expression. 


F you, at 20 or 30 or 40 or 50, find in yourself 

a tendency to notice slights and harbor 
grudges, start right now to break yourself of the 
miserable habit. Resentment is a rank growing 
weed, crowding and strangling and starving out 
the flowers of charity and love. If you can con- 
quer it, you can surely conquer anything else. 
Then you can look forward with confidence, not 
to cold gray fog, but to true sunset gold at ‘‘the 
last of life, for which the first was made.” —G.A.C. 


LOS. 3. oe 
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The house of 


their dreams... 


until they 


\° FAR as the electrical part 


of your home is concerned, 
there’s a way to be sure, a way to 
know it is right before you build 
or buy. 
This is what we mean: Skilled 
engineers in the electrical indus- 
try have conducted innumerable 


practical tests in actual homes. 


On the broad experience thus 
secured they have based the RED 
SEAL Plan of home wiring. Red 
Seal certificates are issued on 
homes that comply. See that the 
house you choose is Red Seal cer- 
tified —a home that is as comfort- 


able as it is convenient. 


moved in! 


Red Seal specifications for the 
wiring of your home — studied 
from the viewpoint of the charac- 
ter of each room—will be laid out 
for you without charge. 


And if you already own your 
home, but feel that additional 
convenience outlets, fixtures and 
appliances would make it more 
enjoyable, ask the Red Seal engi- 
neers to help you modernize your 
wiring system—show you the most 
economical way to get the most 
out of electricity. 


To secure either of these free 
services, telephone or write to our 
nearest office. We will be glad to 
help. 


PACIFIC COAST ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


An impartial, non-profit organization supported 
by all branches of the electrical industry as an 
advisory bureau to serve users of electricity. 


447 Sutter St., 


601 W. 5th St.. Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


848 Roosevelt St., Fresno 








WE have just been lunching sump- 
tuously on one of the good looking 
ships of the Great White Fleet in the 
Canal-Havana-New Orleans service and 
again on one of the “‘535’s” as they call 
the smaller, more informal but entirely 
comfortable ships in the round-the-world 
service. ($749 around the world now!) 
As we lunched we were thinking of how 
our readers in or near port cities would 
like to see these ships, or the particular 
ship in the service in which they were 
interested. Write the Sunset Travel 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 
stamped envelope for reply, and tell us 
which of the trips mentioned in various 
issues of SuNseT Magazine appeals to 
you. We shall be glad to see that you 
receive passes to go aboard and inspect 
the ship in which you are interested. 
Incidentally, if you are considering a 
trip by one of the new night coaches 
in the service between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland, don’t hesitate 
to stop at the motorcoach station and 
ask one of the attendants to show you 
through the coach. He will be glad to 
explain the comforts and conveniences 
of this new night coach. Anyone will 
enjoy spending an hour or two at one 
of our busy airports. If you cannot spot 
it for yourself, ask a ground man to point 
out one of the new world’s fastest multi- 
motored planes that permits breakfast 
in San Francisco and luncheon in Salt 
Lake, or that can whisk you from coast 
to coast in as little as 18 hours! 


Trails to Mt. Whitney 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am contemplating spending two weeks in the 
Mt. Whitney region. I should like to have a little 
data on this vicinity if possible. Is the climb made 
from the east or the west side of the mountain? Do 
you have a map of this region? Any information 
you can send will be appreciated—W. C., San 
Diego, California. 


Our first suggestion would be that you 
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get in touch with a regular packing com- 
pany—there are a number of these on 
both sides of the mountain, and we have 
sent you a few folders giving further 
details. You can arrange to go out with 
a guide, or you can secure necessary 
equipment and animals, and then make 
the trip unaccompanied if you wish. 
Mt. Whitney, 14,495 feet, and the high- 
est peak in the United States, may be 
scaled either from the Sequoia National 
Park route, or from the eastern slope. 
From the western Sierra slope follow the 
Kern River to Whitney Creek, Crabtree 
Meadows, and from there the climb can 
be made to the top by foot. This is a 
three to four day pack trip. The second 
route is from Olancha via the Cotton- 
wood Lakes and then by way of Army 
Pass to the top of the mountain. The 
shortest route, and the one most used 
by persons carrying their own packs 
follows Lone Pine Canyon, crossing 
Whitney Pass. This trail has been re- 
built by the government into a good 
highway. Horses and equipment may 
be procured where the trail begins at 
the mouth of the Canyon west of Lone 

















CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION 


HERE is still time to at- 

tend the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. In fact, September 
and October are ideal months 
in which to make the trip for 
weather will be cooler and 
crowds smaller. Write to 
Sunset Travel Service for 
booklets and detailed infor- 
mation, stating whether you 
plan to go by rail, automo- 
bile, motorcoach or plane. 


The Fair closes November |. 
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Pine. The best map of this region, and 
the one we always recommend because 
it is authoritative, is the gevernment 
quadrangle. This may be secured for a 
few cents at leading stationery stores. 
We have also sent along some booklets 
that will give you further information 
about the Mt. Whitney country. 


When Does Kilauea Erupt? 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are anticipating atrip to Hawaii. About how 
much would a trip like this cost per person? We 
want to go first class. Would it be practical to take 
our car along? What are the hotel rates? We should 
like to make the trip in Fanuary. Will the Kilauea 
Crater be active then? We have never made such a 
trip before, and any information you can send will 
be helpful—H. H., Portland, Oregon. 

To persons who have never before 
visited Hawaii, we like to suggest the 
all-inclusive tours. When you buy your 
one ticket, you pay for your steam- 
ship fare, taxi fare to and from the dock, 
baggage transfer, hotel, and meals during 
your stay in Honolulu, and expenses of 
sightseeing while ashore. The added 
feature about these tours is the fact that 
they may be altered without difficulty 
to suit your plans—whether you wish to 
spend a week or a month in the Islands. 
For example, you can make the round 
trip between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu in 16 days, allowing five full days 
in Honolulu, at the all-expense tour cost 
of $263.40 a person. This covers first 
class accommodations on the steamer 
and a double room at the Moana-Seaside 
Hotel. The rate is slightly higher if stop- 
ping at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 
Tours of longer duration may be planned 
at no additional cost in the steamship 
fare. Literature has been sent to you 
outlining these tours and giving you 
information on Hawaii. It is possible to 
take your car to Hawaii for $60 each 
way, and up, depending upon the wheel- 
base measurement. The matter is as 
simple as checking your trunk. There 
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Goodbye, 3¢ premium 


... and millions changed 
to Super SHELL overnight 


Everybody appreciates a bargain like this. 

Super Shell—a premium-quality gas- 
oline—without the former 3¢ premium 
in price. 

Now millions of motorists are enjoy- 
ing Super Shell. Each day new thou- 
sands turn to it. It’s the gasoline sensa- 
tion of the year. 

All because this gasoline now for the 
regular price gives you the extra mileage, 
quick starting, great pick-up and knock- 
less power that previously cost 3¢ extra 
per gallon. 

Super Shell contains Eka-benzol, a 
pure petroleum product high in mileage 
and anti-knock qualities. The octane 
rating of Super Shell is above that of 
any other gasoline now selling at the 
game price. 

And remember, unlike ordinary gas- 
oline, Super Shell contains no waste 
elements. None of those “flighty” va- 
porous parts that are lost before they are 


burned, none of the sluggish heavy 
parts that blow out of the exhaust, 
unexploded. 

Every way you look at it, Super Shell 
is made to do a premium gasoline job 
for you. But you don’t have to pay that 
3¢ extra per gallon anymore. 

Try it in your catr—learn why mil- 
lions are saying“ Change to Su per Shell.” 


“Since I changed to 


Always used premium- > 
priced gasoline until 

Super Shell came on the ’ - 
market. It has all the 
anti-knock protection 
my Cadillac ‘12’ needs.” 


John Hamrick, 
Portland 





Super Shell, you should 
see my Nash go over 
the Fish Ranch Road 
grade here in high at 
30 m.p.h. Have noticed 
better mileage, also.” 
Milo C. Ayer, 
Berkeley 
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out wasteful 
2 by SHELL. 


ty DOwer. Kept 


ORDINARY GAS 


Kept by SH 











ALL WASTE PARTS REMOVED 


GASSY PARTS — that evaporate 
before they burn. Removed by 


QUICK-STARTING PaRnTs— 
that start your engine with- 
“choking.” Kept 


= POWER PARTS — that give 

w your engine, under way, in- 

a stant pick-up and driving 
SHELL. 


> ANTI-KNOCK PARTS — 


that prevent your engine from 
knocking in traffic and on hills. 


SLUGGISH PARTS — that dilute 
oil. Removed by SHELL. 


SUPER SHELL 1S HIGHER IN ANTI-KNOCK THAN ANY 
OTHER GASOLINE AT A NON-PREMIUM PRICE. 





AT SHELL SERVICE INC. STATIONS 
AND SHELL DEALERS 
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eMemory Oreasures 


FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY! 



















You can afford a 
Vacation 


at 


Santa 
Cruz 


Bathing Golf 
Boating Tennis 
Fishing Riding 


—eTEerrEOEw 


Casa del Rey Apartments 
**At the Beach”’ 
Attractively furnished 2, 3 and 4 room 
modern apartments. Surprisingly low 
rentals, 


err 


Cottage City—‘“At the Beach” 
Single cottages fully furnished. Low- 
est rates in many years. 


—O~ 


Santa Cruz has the finest beach in 
Northern California. Here you can enjoy 
a complete vacation at a cost well within 
your means. 


For further information: 


SANTA CRUZ SEASIDE CO. 


Santa Cruz, California 
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Why not take the family on a wonder- 
ful travel adventure? Gather them up 
—while they are still about you—and 
fare forth to sunny South Africa, with 
its luring romance and mystery—its 
fresh scenes, inspiring places and glor- 
ious outlooks! Reap a rich harvest of 
memory treasures foracommon family 
heritage! 

South Africa’s marvelous natural and man- 
made attractions, healthful climate and com- 
fortable travel facilities, make touring a 
supreme delight —fascinating, educational, 
unforgettable. And travel costs never were 
lower! 






For full information, address: 
Thos. Cook & Son, 587 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., or 
American Express Co., 
65 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., or any office of 
Thos. Cook & Son 
or of the American 
Express Company. 
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Campers Attention! Senda 
three-cent stamp to Sunset Travel 
Service for a leaflet describing how 
to make a reflector oven. 
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LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
-+++ excellent inex- 
pensive cuisine ... 


FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 
COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKI ns 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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are hundreds of miles of well-posted 
concrete highways in Hawaii, and if you 
plan to stay in Hawaii for any length 
of time, you would find good use for 
your car. Kilauea Crater does not erupt 
on schedule, although it is an active and 
constantly seething volcano. Its last dem- 
onstration was about a year ago, and no 
definite date has yet been predicted for 
another eruption. 


National Parks of the West 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We have been planning a rather leisurely motor 
trip for this fall, to include points of scenic interest, 
and as many of the national parks out here in the 
West as we can. We have been told, however, that 
most of them are closed by the middle of September. 


| Is this right?—P. I., Walla Walla, Washington. 


| 


Some of the national parks are closed 
y September 15 to 19, but the following 
are open until October 15: north rim of 


| the Grand Canyon, Mesa Verde, and 





| Zion. Bryce Canyon is open only until 


October 1. The following are open the 
year around; Carlsbad Caverns, General 
Grant, south rim of the Grand Canyon, 
Mt. Rainier, Rocky Mountain, Sequoia 
and Yosemite National Park. We have 
sent you a map on which the location 
of national parks is designated. 


Around and Over America 


AVE you $270 to spend on one of 

the most thrilling trips you could 
ever make? Everyone wants to take a 
trip through the Panama Canal; every- 
one wants to go gay in Havana at least 
once; everyone wants to revel in the 
cosmopolitanism of New York; and 
everyone wants (we sincerely hope!) the 
thrill of a trip by air from coast to coast 
in one of the new world’s fastest planes. 
Roll all your wishes into one, and you 
will have a grand trip! Under a new 
arrangement, it is possible to make just 
such a trip: by boat to New York in 16, 


| 19 or 22 days, depending upon the ship 
| on which you travel; and return by plane 
| from New York to San Francisco in 
| from 18 to 20 hours. The round trip 
| may be made for $270 and up, depending 


upon the steamer accommodations. This 
fare includes meals and berth on the 
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Yosemite 
LWAYS my heart will keep 


remembering 


| El Capitan, the Merced’s summer voice, 


The Happy Isles, the Mist Trail, Valley 
View, 

Till my bewildered eyes can have no 
choice! 


Never can there be words framed to 
describe 

The alpin-glow on Half Dome, nor the 
spell 

Of Mirror Lake and Glacier Point have 
cast 

Upon me, haunting me where ere I dwell! 

—Cristel Hastings. 
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steamer, of course, and light buffet 
luncheon served in the air on the return 
flight. It is also possible to reverse the 
route, flying East and returning by boat. 
Write for details. 


Around the Pacific 


MOST important travel event in | 


early 1934 will be the Pacific Cruise, 
sailing from San Francisco January 23 
and from Los Angeles January 24. With 
the 1934 cruise rate at $1000 and up, 
including shore excursions, this will be a 
difficult cruise to pass by. Why not be 
on board ship this year instead of on the 
dock? Imagine the thrill of last minute 
partings, the noise and hubbub on the 
dock, the deep-toned whistle, the first 
motion of the ship as she finally pulls 
away from the dock and you realize you 
are off! Off for an 81-day cruise around 
the glamorous Pacific. The skyline 
fades away, and life takes on a different 
aspect. First Hawaii, then the South 
Seas, New Zealand, Australia, around 
the Barrier Reef, and then Port Mores- 
by, Bali, Java, Penang, Singapore, Bang- 
kok, Manila, ports of China and Japan, 
and then a final glance at Hawaii before 
the return. So much can be said of each 
of these fascinating ports of call, but 
lack of space limits description. How- 
ever, an illustrated booklet is available 
to persons interested in reading further 
about this 1934 cruise of delight. Ad- 
dress your inquiry to the Travel Service 
Department, and enclose a three-cent 
stamp. 


Mexico by Rail 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will there be any special rates in effect by rail to 
Mexico if I go later than October? The summer 
rates, I understand, are over at that time. I wish to 
go to Mexico City, and then to spend the greater part 
of my time in Cuernavaca.—A. L., San Francisco, 
California. 

While the summer excursion rail rates 
are on sale only until October 15, with 
return limit October 31, it is possible to 
buy a special all year round trip ticket to 
Mexico City, good for four months, but 
on sale throughout the year, for $123.90 
round trip from San Francisco. A lower 
berth via El Paso is $25.50 and via 
Nogales is $27.13 each way. The local 
rail rate between Mexico City and 
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Puget Sound 








HERE the swift waters find their way | 


to s@a 
From cove and inlet, meeting every tide, 
While log-booms ply their lumbering way 
across 
The path a home-bound ship may swiftly 
ride. 


High on her terraced hills, Seattle lies. 


Below, the teeming harbor, silver bright— | 


Tacoma, Bremerton—a dozen isles, 
With lights, afloat like battleships, at 
night! 
—Cristel Hastings. 
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NEW 


$120 Tourist 


Through the Panama Canal to 





YORK 


$9 0 ( Ist Class 








A short vacation on famous President Liners 


People who have gone many ways, 
and traveled well, say no other way to 
New York quite compares with this one 
—thru the Panama Canal, via Havana. 

Crossing the continent by ship in eight 
hours is an experience you will never for- 
get... And that day in the Canal is only 
one of many that everyone who has ever 
made this trip hopes to live over again. 
Days on a President Liner’s ample decks, 
playing games—and swimming in the 
outdoor pool. Others just plain lazy. And 
thrilling days ashore in fascinating foreign 
cities. Nights beneath the tropic moon. 

Public rooms are charming and friend- 
ly. Staterooms are all outside, large and 
airy and high, midship—with deep- 
springed beds . . . Menus are made up 
from the best of the good things that all 
the President Liners’ wide-spread ports 
of call provide. 


There is a sailing every other week 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to 
New York (every week from New York 
to California). And you may stopover as 
you please, continuing on the next or 
another President Liner at no additional 
fare. . . Roundtrips are generously dis- 
counted, and fares for one-way-steamer, 
one-way-rail trips Round America are 
from $300 First Class and $220 Tourist, 
hometown to hometown. 

Your travel agent or any of our agents 
(New York, Chicago, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and other principal 
cities) will be happy to tell you all about 
our various services: Between California 
and New York, to the Orient via Hawaii 
and the Sunshine Route or via the Short 
Route from Seattle, and Round the World 

. on any of these trips you go as you 


please, stopping over as you choose. 


Dotter Steamship Las IQ L AR Gucrican Mat Lue 
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STARTLING 0 RIENTAL 
LOW COST 


From $1000 C R U 5 : 


INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 


SAILS from San Francisco Jan. 23 
from Los Angeles Jan. 24 
Returning to San Francisco April 14, 1934 





A 24,000-mile travel phantasy of alluring 
lands and primitive peoples that only the 
Pacific enfolds. South Seas, New Zealand, 
Australia, New Guinea, Java, Malaya, Orient! 
PEIPING, BALI included! ANGKOR WAT 
and BOROBOEDOER optional. 18 vivid ports! 
81 ecstatic spring-and-summer days adorned 
by luxurious living aboard the patrician new 
Lurline, ultra-smart cruise ship. Every detail 
perfected by the skill of ripe experience. 





Prospectus ready! 
Travel agencies or 
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THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
MATSON LINE 
San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
ms Portland - San Diego ‘ 








AIR LINES 


WORLD’S FASTEST 


MULTI-MOTOR SERVICE 


New Boeing planes... 2 Pilots... 

Stewardess service ... Radio... 

Roomy, quiet cabins... Lavatory. 
Following examples of time and 
fares from San Francisco -Oakland 
are typical of those applying from 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane. 


4% rs. Salt Lake. . . $ 41.52 
10% Hrs.Omaha . . . 95.76 
13. Hrs. Kansas City. . 106.39 
14 Hrs. CHICAGO. . * 115.00 
17 Hrs. Cleveland . . 130.00 
21% Hrs. Washington . . 152.00 
20 Hrs.NEWYORK . . 160.00 


* * * 
Fastest multi-motor service be- 
tween Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
Only non-stop multi-motor service 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


For tickets and information call 
United Air Lines Ticket Offices 


or Hotels; 
and Leading Travel Bureaus 





Postal and Western Union Offices 


55,000,000 
Miles Flying Experience 
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Cuernavaca is $3.35 round trip. Cuerna- 
vaca is only about two hours from 
Mexico City by either motor or train, 
and is the weekend resort of residents of 
Mexico City. November to March usu- 
ally sees the height of the tourist season 
in this vicinity, where climate and 
scenery are unsurpassed. We have just 
received a supply of leaflets entitled 
“Colorful Mexico” and we are sending 
a copy along to you. (Editor’s Note.— 
Copies of this leaflet are available to 
other readers for a three-cent stamp. 
Address your inquiry to the Travel 
Service Department.) 


Pendleton Round-up 


* HEN it’s round-up time in 

Texas” is a song that gives one 
nostalgia for the out-of-doors, early 
morning horseback rides, dude ranches 
and rodeos. September 21, 22 and 23 
is round-up time in Pendleton, Oregon. 
This year will mark the 24th annual per- 
formance of the Pendleton Round-Up, 
one of the most famous of western rodeos, 
and it promises to be better’n ever! 





Rambles in Europe 
With Jane C. Higbie 
Bells and a Feather Bed 


HE sound of bells awakens some- 
thing of romance wherever it is 
heard; and to Switzerland, that little 
country of almost overwhelming beauty, 
they add much of romantic attraction. 
Bells are everywhere! In the market 
place may be heard the professional 
ringer of bells, who by sureness of touch 
mingles the tones of the many bells 
before him into a beautiful melody. 
My friend and I began a summer’s 
pilgrimage at Lugano, at the head of the 
famous Italian Lakes—a border town 





and gateway to the Alps. Here we saw 
a group of men returning from a holiday 
among the mountain peaks, their alpen- 
stocks (tall staffs with spiked ends and 
hooks for climbing) crowned with moun- 
tain flowers, sprigs of laurel stuck in 
their hats. One among them boasted a 
spray of the hardy white Edelweiss, 
which lifts its starry face to the sky from 
almost inaccessible crannies of the high- 
est cliffs. Its very possession proclaimed 
him the best mountain-climber of the 
group. 
| On the cleanest of trains we began our 
| Alpine journey, past peasant homes of 
| wood with stone tile roofs, slabs of stone 
| set on edge serving as fences, and great 
| cables to carry wood down the moun- 
| tain-side. Green meadows, starred with 
| flowers and bisected by rushing streams 
of foaming water tumbling down from 
their glacier sources, were seen at every 
hair-pin turn. We passed one pictur- 
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DISCOVER SEATTLE'S SMARTEST! 











Where You’ll 
Really 
LIVE 

in Seattle 


EATTLE'S luxurious Camlin 

Hotel affords all the ser- 
vice of smart hotel life PLUS 
as many features of a fine 
apartment as you desirel 
Rooms and suites of every 
type—handsomely furnished 
and appointed. A conven- 
ient yet exclusive UPTOWN 
location. 


Moderate Rates from $3. 
DRIVE TO 


The CAMLIN 


9TH and PINE 
;ec& aA Tras 
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PORTLAND’S LARGEST AND 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS HOSTELRY 


-+. offer- its guests cour- 
tesies, facilities and con- 
veniences that bring 
them back again and 
again . . . We guarantee 
that your stop at the 


@ = MULTNOMAH will be 
Rates remembered as one of 
from the very pleasant experi- 
$ ences of your trip. We 

spare no effort to pre- 

z serve the reputation of 
with this fine hotel for out- 
bath standing value and genu- 

a ine hospitality. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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esque little church four times within the 
hour! 

From the train windows we saw tiny 
bells on the wire fence that is the barrier 
between Switzerland and Italy. The 
slightest touch would send their vibra- 
tions along the wires to the sentry-boxes, 
where armed men were posted to defend 
the country’s neutrality and to prevent 
any bold spirit from crossing without a 
passport. 

Toward evening the bells of cattle 
returning to the barn-yard were heard, 
and herds of goats, moving higher into 
the mountains as the summer advanced, 
made pleasant tinkling music, while oc- 
casionally above the rest could be heard 
the lilt of the herder’s flute or the wind 
of an Alpine horn reverberating among 
the peaks above. 

On we went through the marvelous 
St. Gottard tunnels, 1,500 feet below 
the surface and some 20 miles long, to 
Fluellen, at the foot of Lake Lucerne. 

A treat was ours—after about two 
hours of sailing we witnessed a gold and 
copper sunset, mirrored in the quiet 
waters of the lake. This was our wel- 
come to lovely Lucerne, city of walls and 
watch-towers, and ancient wooden 
bridges whose vaulted roofs are covered 
with paintings telling the history of the 
city. 

Here the famous Lion of Lucerne, 
carved out of the solid rock of the cliff 
side, turns his face to the Alps, where 
the Rigi and Mt. Pilatus look down upon 
a magnificent panorama of snow-capped 
peaks and rolling valleys, unlike any- 
thing else in the world. 

Our Dientzmann (porter) heaped our 
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; bags upon his two-wheeled cart and we : 
" Gilaeh wn tink te ie tek tie An unmatched voyage...on a superb new liner...to an Island 
— oe reservations gave us little choice and we world whose code is happiness! The utmost in pleasure-per-min- 
were given one of the rooms usually ute and value-per-dollar. This VACATION sparkles with novelty, 
occupied by the family. My friend bubbles over with thrills! It begins and ends with a cool, 
— rebelled at the feather beds and lighter delightful sea-voyage and embraces vital, vibrant days of South 
feather pallets for covering, but I snug- Seas life in Hawaii. 
i Se ipelgene potion two layers of | Your ship ... the great “Mariposa,” “Monterey” or “Lurline” 
H In drowsy retrospect I could wish for | vee liners that weave golden sea-hours into a perfect pattern 
no greater pleasure for those who might | of gaiety and luxurious ease. The cost? No more than your 
later read of our wanderings, than this— | travel budget allows! Low Fares and All- Expense (ship and 
a day crowded with magnificent scenery; | shore) Tours urge ... go now! 
the sound of bells and Alpine horn; a 
supper of ripe red strawberries topped South Seas 
with the soft cheese made from sweet, 
wy smooth cream, crisp Swiss rolls and a NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 
cup of hot tea; and later, deep sleep via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji 
.ND ee ye" —— beds, — a Astonishingly Low FaREs and All-Inclusive Cost Tours! Ena- 
ee | eee eee ee bling you to live the adventureful romance that fascinates in 
ELRY bright stars shine upon great snow- 8 Y 
g pon grea 


crowned peaks, above lovely Lucerne. 





RE you planning a trip? Is it a 

week-end jaunt or a tour around 
the world? Whatever your plans, 
just drop us a line for information! 
Your letter will receive a personal 
reply. Be sure to enclose postage 
or a stamped, self-addressed envel- 


South Seas stories. Only 46 days for this glorious round trip 
... on swift new “Mariposa” or “Monterey.” 





"ROUND-THE-WORLD via Australia. New reduced 
fares and choice of routes replete with interest. 





You’re cordially invited to request booklets, 
facts, figures from any travel agency or 
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Beginning 
A New Series 
of Articles 
By 


SYDNEY B. 
MITCHELL 





[rials of a Sunset Gardener 


ERHAPS I have chosen a misleading 
title for a new series of papers, which, 
on the suggestion of the editor, are to be 
of a less formal character, more inti- 
mate, and in their topics more diverse. 
“Trials” to many mean only something 
disagreeable. I seem first to have heard 
the word as a child in the eighties, when 
the grownups of the family referred to 
Uncle Joe as a trial to Aunt Jane. Uncle 
Joe had a black waxed moustache, used 
pomade on his hair and had what would 
now be called a roving eye, so that use of 
the word was doubtless properly applied 
to him. 
But it isn’t of that kind of even a 
gardener’s trials I propose to write, so 
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This Time Mauly 
About Bulbs for 
the Rock Garden 


don’t look in these pages for acrid com- 
ments on garden pests, moles, gophers, 
thrips, mealy bugs, birds, the neighbors’ 
cats, seeds that won’t come up or weeds 
keep down. It won’t have anything to 
do with certain of one’s garden visitors, 
those who always come to the garden 
when it is at its worst, those who call on 
you for advice but really intend giving 
you plenty, those who have everything 
you have or nothing and want them all, 
those who gurgle and rhapsodize over 
the commonest thing in your garden, or 
who stand unmoved at the display of 
your greatest floral treasure. 

Trials here will mean the same as in 
preliminary athletic contests, designed 
to pick the outstanding for the final heat. 
They will refer to my own and sometimes 
to others’ essays in the culture of the less 
common or the neglected, in the adapta- 
bility of plants to our conditions, to 
possible combinations for better effects. 


These fragile blossoms are Narcissus triandrus 

described in this article. At top of page are 

the same narcissi growing in the rock garden. 
Photographs by J. Horace McFarland 
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Perhaps, too, I will sometimes forget 
the title altogether and just ramble on 
with what interests me until a benevolent 
editor provides me with the terminal 
facilities which my students seem to 
think I lack. 

One of the gardener’s trials, in the 
unpleasant meaning of that word, is the 
appearance of the rock garden through 
the California winter, which does not 
mercifully hide it under a snow blanket. 
In colder, wetter climates it can be kept 
at least green in spots by the use of 
dwarf coniferous evergreens, and even 
in semi-arid sections broad-leaved ever- 
green shrubs and perennials are a help 
through the time when the real alpines 
are asleep. But the rock garden has 
then little or no color, and too often 
dozens of wooden labels, marking dor- 
mant plants, give it a cheering likeness to 
the poorer and more crowded parts of a 
cemetery. 

For variety and color in winter and 
early spring why not try patches and 
pockets of some of the smaller bulbs? 
Here they are in proper proportion and 
not likely to be lost or overlooked as they 
would be in the open border. Moreover, 
where they have special cultural needs 
these can be more readily given and con- 
trolled in spaces bounded by rocks. 

Most rock garden bulbs should be 
planted quite close together, not more 
than an inch or so apart in the group, 
for otherwise the effect will be thin the 
first year at least. The ideal arrange- 
ment for many of them would be a car- 
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pet of thyme or some such flat, shallow- 
rooting ground cover to eliminate the 
mud splashes from winter rains, but a 
gravel surfacing of the planted area will 
also prevent this even if it is less desir- 
able than a green background. The 
selection of bulbs is based on recent 
trials in my garden in the Berkeley hills. 
With differing conditions all the recom- 
mendations can hardly be suitable, but I 
have taken advantage of the trials of 
garden friends as well. 

The very word Snowdrop sounds 
alluring, and on the north Pacific coast 
all species will do well, just as they do in 
eastern American gardens, but in Cali- 
fornia Galanthus nivalis, the common 
snowdrop, is not generally a success. 
Far better for us is the larger and equally 
beautiful Galanthus elwesii, which with 
a cool exposure and a good deal of 
moisture persists with me and thrives 
even in southern California. The Leuco- 
jums or snowflakes are a bit tall and 
husky for the rock garden, so are better 
for naturalizing. Chionodoxa luciliae, 
with wide open, white-centered, blue 
flowers, is also well worth a trial. 

Scilla sibirica, the lovely little blue 
squill which is grown in the grass in 
colder climates, failed to adapt itself to 
my conditions, but Scilla nutans, the 
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SUNSET HOME INSTITUTE 


Mrs. Sydney B. Mitchell, who collab- 
orates with her husband in his gardening 
and writing will discuss bulbs and bulb 
planting at the Sunset Home Institute, 
The Emporium, San Francisco, Sept. 


25 at 2:30 p. m. You are invited. 











English bluebell, does fairly well espe- 
cially in half shade. The one really best 
adapted to California is Scilla campanu- 
lata, the Spanish squill, from a drier 
climate, a bit big for a small rock garden, 
but a small patch, preferably of one of 
the blue forms, is effective in late spring. 
All the blue, white, and even the rather 
poor pink forms of it do well naturalized. 

The grape hyacinths or muscari are 
again, in the commoner forms like M. 
botryoides or the variety Heavenly Blue, 
better woods’ plants than adapted to a 
small rock garden, as they spread 
rapidly, but a pocket or patch may of 
course be replanted every two or three 
years and so kept within bounds. How- 
ever, Muscari azureus, also known as 
Hyacinthus azureus, is much earlier, far 
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more dainty, and a delightful pale blue 
in color, and it is never exuberant. 

With the crocuses, so welcome at the 
close of winters in cold climates, it is far 
better in the rock garden to plant the wild 
species, which have smaller, narrower- 
petalled flowers, rather than the larger 
Dutch-made garden varieties, with their 
well-fed air. Moreover, in my experience 
they are more persistent in California. 
I am particularly fond of Crocus Sieberi, 
which has often flowered with me as 
early as Christmas, when its lavender 
blue flowers are especially welcome. 
Crocus Tomasinianus is later, with 
sapphire blue flowers, and with it often 
flowers C. susianus, in lovely golden 
yellow with a brown backing to the 
petals. These with the purple and fawn 
Crocus imperati would make a fine quar- 
tette for the rock garden. 

The great iris family has a lot of nice 
little dwarf bulbous species which are 
awfully slow getting to us. The only 
one generally available is the dark pur- 
ple blue Iris reticulata, a gem for the rock 
garden, violet in scent as well as color 
and brightened by golden blotches or 
signals at the base of the falls. Mulla 
biflora, also listed as Triteleia biflora, 
with flat foliage and dozens of little up- 
standing, porcelain, star-shaped flowers 


A corner of Mr. Mitchell’s garden showing at left a low rock wall where these bulbs flower in early spring 
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in early spring, is delightfully easy and 
so persistent one can hardly lose it. 

Among the South African bulbs 
flowering in later spring Tritonia crocata, 
in a color between coral and tomato red, 
is dwarf and very striking. Some of the 
good color forms of sparaxis are also 
adapted to this purpose. All the South 
Africans like a warm sunny place and a 
drying out all summer. Of course for 
rather similar conditions we have our 
own dwarfer calochortus, (sometimes 
called star tulips), species like C. 
Benthami and maweanus, very different 
from the tall mariposas. 

Of the winter and spring flowering 
bulbs for this purpose only tulips and 
narcissi are left. Certainly the only 
suitable tulips are species, not garden 
hybrids, and of these the 
dainty little red and 
white 7. clusianus, the 
lady tulip, is the best. 
It likes planting about 
eight inches deep in well- 
drained soil and then be- 
ing left alone. My sec- 
ond choice would be for 
the waterlily tulip Kauf- 
maniana, a much larger, 
more opulent flower of 
white with a golden cen- 
ter, so early it is gen- 
erally the first of the 
family. 

The genus Narcissus 
gives us most gems for 
the winter rock garden 
and it is there that these 
dainty miniature dafto- 
dils can best be grown. 
Of Narcissus bulbocodi- 
um, the hoop petticoat 
daffodil, there are white, 
lemon and golden yellow 
members. By far the 
earliest is the white one, 
N. bulbocodium Clusi or 
monophyllus from Mo- 
rocco, which often pre- 
sents its wide-open flow- 
ers to me in early 
January. 

The lemon Narcissus 
bulbocodium citrinus and 
the commoner yellow 
conspicuus, both much 
taller and later in flow- 
ering, have the more 
characteristic hoop skirt 
shape. They make most 
attractive little clumps 
with many flowers when 
established, for they are 
easy andincrease quickly. 
Having to try out their 
culture in California, | 
have given them con- 
siderable shade, but 
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Mrs. L. R. Lothrop has demonstrated 
by more marked success in her San Ber- 
nardino garden that gritty soil and the 
hottest place in the garden agree with 
them, even though moisture and sandy 
peat are recommended by the largest 
commercial growers of these bulbs in 
Oregon. 

Daintier and more difficult with me is 
Narcissus triandrus, the little white 
fuchsia-like flower with the common 
name of Angel’s tears. It prefers shade, 
and a gritty soil with good drainage. 
It is worth some trouble. The triandrus 
hybrids are larger and easier and I am 
glad to be able to especially commend 
Agnes Harvey as a good doer now avail- 
able in California and particularly well 
suited by its size to the rock garden. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY HORACE BRISTOL, SANTA PAULA, CALIF. 


Builders’ Symphony 


HERE’S a harmony of hammers, there’s a sound of singing saws, 
An overtone of humming planes that blend in accents sweet; 
It’s the carpenters’ crescendo and its measures make me pause 
By the new house they are building on the corner of our street. 
For the song of home is singing in each happy hammer’s beat. 
Here I see a hearthfire glowing. Here a lamp’s warm welcome shines. 
Here’s a spot for cheery chatter or for slumber and repose. 
Here will bloom a fragrant garden, hung with close-embracing vines 
And in borders yet unplanted, mignonette or pansy grows. 
Here, upon still unlaid flooring, trace of childish footprint shows. 
Not a house alone is rising at the carpenters’ deft hands— 
But a home—that’s where the heart is—here, though incomplete I see. 
I have heard the music masters play their songs in many lands 
But I know no sweeter chorus than the builders’ symphony— 
As the saws and hammers sing it of the Home That Is To Be. 
—Edith Bristol. is 
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The little yellow cyclamen-flowered 
daffodil, Narcissus cyclamineus, should 
be tried in a damp spot in the rock gar- 
den with sandy peat as its recommended 
soil. An excellent hybrid of it, consid- 
erably larger than the species, is Feb- 
ruary Gold, a little daffodil which always 
justifies its name even in my late garden. 
I wouldn’t be without it for itself and 
its earliness. 

The jonquils are a bit big for the 
average rock garden, excepting the one 
listed as Narcissus jonquilla simplex. 
Even smaller than this is Narcissus 
juncifolius, the miniature rush-leaved 
daffodil. Narcissus nanus and N. 
minimus are also appropriate and so is 
the pygmy tazetta or polyanthus Nar- 
cissus canaliculatus, an intriguing little 
thing from the Mediter- 
ranean Riviera which has 
a native climate not un- 


like ours. Where it 
proves shy flowering an 
occasional lifting and 


sun-drying of the bulbs 
may be effective, but in 
general let the rock gar- 
den daffodils alone as 
long as they are happy 
and not too crowded. 

I am writing early 
about rock garden bulbs 
for winter and _ spring 
flowering as the supply 
available of some of them 
is not great and the ear- 
lier gardeners will get 
them, but in general in 
California there is little 
advantage in_ planting 
the spring flowering bulbs 
before late October or 
November when the first 
rains usually come. Ex- 
ceptions to this are the 
watsonias, which are best 
in the ground in Septem- 
ber, and the daffodils, 
which I try to get in as 
soon as they can be 
obtained. 

Next month I want to 
tell SuNsET readers 
about my recent plant 
hunting expeditions, 
mainly into the wilds of 
Seattle and Vancouver, 
Ba. 

Editor’s Note.—Here’s 
a garden tip for you— 
save every one of these 
articles by Mr. Mitchell, 
and eventually you will 
have one of the most re- 
liable, practical garden 
books ever written for 
the West. This article 
first in the series. 
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In designing this house, Mr. Veley made 
an accurate model in miniature, a photo- 
graph of which is shown above. This origi- 
nal model will be on display during Septem- 
ber in the Charm House, The Emporium, 
San Francisco. Later it will be displayed 
in other department stores of the West 


A Suburban Home 
for Sunset Land 


The Problem: Mr. and Mrs. West propose to build a 
residence for themselves and family of two small children. 
They already possess a lot 60 x 65 feet in a suburb of a 
western city. They figure they can spend about $7,000 for 
their house. The Wests are hospitable and simple in their 
tastes, realizing that charm is dependent upon simplicity. 
The house must be intimate with the garden which, for the 
purpose of increased privacy, is to be at the rear of the house. 
The plan must be convenient, making for ease in upkeep. The 
elevations must be of a style historically correct to Sunset Land. 


The Solution: The plan is compact, extremely conveni- 
ent, and is visibly expressed by the exterior. The kitchen is 
convenient to the entry and bedrooms, yet is separated from 
the principal parts of the house by two doors which keep 
cooking odors from passing. The basement is accessible from 
all parts of the house, a convenience when taking guests down 
to a possible entertainment room which might be very logi- 
cally placed in the basement. The guest room as placed is 
assured of privacy. The adjacent bath serves this room as 
well as the entire first floor. The living and dining rooms are 
intimate with the garden, and the kitchen looks out upon it. 
If the laundry is placed in the garage, the service porch will 
make an excellent breakfast room. 

The second floor bedrooms are intended for family use. 
Only under these conditions should a bathroom open directly 
upon two bedrooms. As the children grow, one might take 
the guest room on the lower floor. The occasional overnight 
guest would then be accommodated by a wall bed of “free 
wheeling” type which could be kept in the large coat closet. 

Since it is impossible to describe this house fully on these 
pages, further details will be sent you upon request. (Please 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope.) — The Editors. 
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How to Build and Planta Rock Wall 


wus in gardens serve definite 
and varied needs. Recognizing 
the fact that beauty and harmony are 
the main virtues of a fine garden, the 
walls in it should be objects of true 
beauty. This may be achieved by mak- 
ing the walls a living and integral part 
of the garden. A planted, so-called dry 
wall or a wall garden, creates, in con- 
trast to the familiar horizontal garden 
picture, a vertical one. 

The most common use of walls is in 
hillside gardens as a means of overcom- 
ing or establishing different levels, or to 
hold banks where paths have been cut. 
Even along street sidewalks on sloping 
ground a wall may be called for to pro- 
tect a bank, left as a result of grading. 

The height and size of walls, there- 
fore, differ greatly. While it is fairly 
simple to construct a low wall, say up 
to three feet in height, more care, judg- 
ment, and skill are required when con- 


Below—A rock wall imme- 
diately after construction. 
Above—The same wall three 
months after planting 
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By 
Herman Hein 
Who Has Built Many of Them 


structing a wall six or eight feet high. 
Sometimes it may be advisable, for rea- 
sons of design, to compromise, and in- 
stead of attempting to build a single 
wall of six or eight feet high, to build 
two smaller walls in step formation. 

In this latter case we would allow on 
top of the first wall a bed several feet 
wide, preferably not higher than com- 
fortable eye level. This would conform 
to, or emphasize, a special view from 
a porch or a window of the living room. 


A self-explanatory sketch showing how to place the rocks. Note 
that every pocket of soil has good drainage—an important item 
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Especially since the great difference 
of exposure from sun to shade demands 
the proper use of different suitable plant 
material, the infinite variety offered by 
each new situation creates a different 
picture every time. 

Common sense will, of course, dictate 
the practical handling of material. Thus: 
heavy rocks will be utilized to form the 
base of the wall, which is as it should be. 
These should be placed in a trench ap- 
proximately a foot in depth. This allows 
for the filling in of a mixture as follows: 
good garden soil, leaf mold or peat, well- 
rotted cow manure, and commercial 
fertilizer. 

When the first row of rock is properly 
lined with a uniformly back-sloping 
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“face,” with the best side of the rocks 
showing, fill with the above mixture a 
little at a time. An iron tamper should 
be used in order that the rocks will be 
firmly imbedded in their proper posi- 
tions, thus establishing a wall both firm 
and sightly. 

Having tamped to the top foundation 
layer of the wall, be sure that the fill is 
sloped slightly away from the face, thus 
insuring a better bed for the next layer 
of rock. This procedure is followed layer 
by layer, each layer sloping back at least 
three inches to the foot. In other words, 
if the wall were four feet high the back 
slope would be about twelve inches. 

The reason for this back slope becomes 
apparent at once when the watering of 
the plants involved is taken into con- 
sideration, for the water will naturally 
run to the back of the wall, thus pro- 
viding necessary moisture for the plant 
roots. 

Since it is best to plant as the wall is 
under construction, you will, of course, 
have a well-defined plant arrangement 
in mind before the work is begun. Care 
must be taken not to place a rampant 
growth next to, or near a delicate plant 
which would, in that case, soon be lost 
to view. 


Plants for Shaded Walls 


If your wall-garden has a more or less 
shady exposure I have found the follow- 
ing plants well adapted to conditions 
encountered on the Pacific Coast: 

Erinus alpinus (pink) 

Erpetion reniforme (white and blue) 

Australian violet 

The large varieties of primulas 

Ajuga reptans atropurpureum (red- 

brown leaf and blue flower) 

Arenaria in variety 

Campanula pusilla, and other varieties 

of campanula (blue and white) 

Saponaria ocymoides (dwarfed) 

Iberis sempervirens (white) 


This concrete street wall was far from artistic. 
Mr. Hein tore it out and substituted the terraces 
with the colorful rock wall pictured below 
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SUNSET 


On September I! at 2:30 p. m. Mr. 
Hein, the author of this article, will 
give an interesting and complete 
demonstration on building and 
planting rock walls at the Sunset 
Home Institute, The Emporium, 
San Francisco. Every Sunset reader 
living or visiting in the Bay Region 
is most cordially invited to attend. 











blues, oranges and 





Viola in variety 
yellows 

Saxifraga in variety 

Small varieties of veronica 

Arabis alpina (white) 

Convoloulus mauritanicus (blue) 

Linaria aequitriloba (blue, 
flower) 

Isolepis gracilis (ornamental grass) 


small 


For a Sunny Exposure 
If your wall garden enjoys an open, 
sunny exposure I have found the fol- 
lowing list of plants do well on the 
Pacific Coast: 


Androsace (white and pink) 

Alyssum saxatile and argenteum (gray 
leaf, yellow flower) 

Aubretia, in var. (violet, purple and 
blue) 

Armeria maritima (pink and white) 

Arabis alpina albida 

Campanula, in var. (blue and white) 

Cerastium tomentosum (gray leaf, 


white flower, trailing) 
Convolvulus mauritanicus (blue) 
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Dianthus in many var. (white, pink, 
red) 

Gypsophila repens (white) 

Globularia nana cordifolia (blue) 

Iberia sempervirens (white) 

Iris pumila (yellow, blue and white) 

Phlox subulata (pink and blue) 

Thymus serpyllum coccineum (white, 
red) very easy culture 

Helianthemum—many colors 

Sedums in variety 


This of course is not by any means an 
attempt at a complete listing, but merely 
a suggestion that invites an enlargement 
on your part. If you are not familiar 
with the varieties listed above, study the 
descriptions as they appear in catalogues 
of rock plants. 

Excess moisture in the back of a dry 
wall is to be avoided, and in some in- 
stances proper provisions for drainage 
must be made. Where there is a danger 
of excess seepage at any time, especially 
in winter, a row of drain tiles should be 
placed at the base behind the foundation 
wall. Gravel or small stones may be 
packed around and on top of the three 
or four inch drain tiles. 

In constructing a low wall, say, three 
or four feet, a single row of rock in 
thickness may be sufficient. When suf- 
ficiently large rocks cannot be obtained, 
or handled, and a greater height is 
planned, a double row of rocks, or more 
may be required, especially for the base 
of the wall. 


Walls Must Be Beautiful 


The accompanying photographs illus- 
trate plainly the contrast between unin- 
teresting, cold, dead-looking cemented 
walls which are a too-frequent blight on 
our suburban residential districts, and 






the desirable use of well-planned and 
planted garden walls. 

Because the planting space available 
on a steep, or small hillside garden is 
necessarily limited, the artistically 
planted garden wall beautifies this space, 
thus turning a liability into an asset. 

A properly executed garden wall is an 
all-year, admirable object of inspira- 
tional beauty, and provides a worthy 
frame for your whole garden picture. 
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(Charm 


House 


A Discussion of Its 
Scheme of Decoration 


By H.C. Banks 


G7°* home is complete. The last 
workman has taken a last lingering 
look as he packs away his tools. The 
builder already has his eye on other 
worlds and other raw materials to con- 
quer; and the architect who has been 
so patient with us, looks it all over on 
his last tour of inspection and turns it 
over to us, with these words: 

“Here is your house of charm, a 
reality after years of planning and 
dreaming on your part. It has been a 
pleasure to work on it and plan it with 
you. Let me ask one thing more and 
then I, too, will go. Make it a warm 
and livable and hospitable home. Pro- 
vide it with fabrics and furnishings, rugs 
and fixings that not only carry out the 
spirit of the structure, but that express 
you. Don’t be bound too closely by 
tradition but stay within the boundaries 
































Two interesting nooks in Charm House. The 
corner windows above are new notes in archi- 
tecture—you see such windows in many of the 
new kouses. The fireplace is modern in design 
and fits particularly well into this living room 
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of harmony in color, texture, line and 
design.” 

And so we begin to furnish our home. 
It is a friendly kind of building, fash- 
ioned after the romantic tradition of 
early California, with just enough ur- 
banity to make it feel at home on a city 
lot. The exterior finish has the appear- 
ance of old whitewash and the uneven 
roof with its overhanging eaves is done 
in antiqued hand-made tile of terra cotta 
color. In front of one bedroom window 
is an old iron work grill, while a wood 
spindle grill fronts the breakfast room 
window. All around the entrance door 
the casing is composed of beautifully 
colored and figured tile. The floor of 
the loggia and the little courtyards is 
of terra cotta tile laid in blocks. 

There is little furniture needed in the 
entrance hall because it is such a special 
hall that we do not wish to crowd it. 
The floor, like that of the outside loggia, 
is finished in terra cotta tile laid in ran- 
dom pattern, and the cool green fountain 
in the rear wall facing the doorway 
tinkles a welcome to every visitor. From 
the hall one goes down a couple of tiled 
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steps and through a wide arch into a 
living room of splendid proportion for 
such a small house. The high vaulted 
beamed ceiling and the arched top win- 
dow set in a deep recess in the wall make 
it seem exceptionally spacious and airy. 
The large square window at the far end 
of the room is finished with two lines of 
wooden grill work. 

Our first problem is to decide on color, 
but since we have a definite guide in the 
floor tiles and ornamental tiles, and a 
neutral background to work on, our 
decision is not a difficult one to reach. 

Rich warm rust damask at the win- 
dow will repeat the tile of the fireplace 
and the reception hall, and will blend 
beautifully with the beige canvas walls 
and antique oak finish of the floors and 
woodwork. The cloud curtains are of 
putty colored casement cloth, made to 
draw together and edged with a brush 
wool fringe combining the colors of the 
ornamental tile. 

We have decided to treat the arched 
top window as a straight window so that 
we may draw these curtains and so that 
the two windows in the room will be 
alike. 

The room is furnished simply and 
comfortably. We have drawn two chairs 
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DONNELL E. JAEZLE - ARCHITECT 


The dining room is traditionally dig- 






all sorts of electric gadgets such as 
mixers, juicers, slicers—altogether a joy 
to the woman who loves her home. 

The bathroom tiles also are colorful 
and gay. The floor is shiny black with 
a narrow line of blue. The walls are 
shaded cream, and the trim and lining 
of the shower are a deep pink. 

The walls throughout the house have 
been finished in canvas painted over and 
stippled. This background is not only 
appropriate for the Spanish house but 
it is neutral enough and so finely done 
that we may use eighteenth century 
English furniture with it. This we have 
done in both the dining room and the 
master bedroom. This bedroom with 








Oa up to the corner fireplace, a wing chair ‘es adjoini d al 
for for mother and a club chair pitched just nified. The rug is a Sarouk in dark oS ae See ae 8 serial nc 
ted right, for father. A Charles of London _ shades of wine, corn tones, and touches —— dignified and charming. : rhe 
: . . . furniture is Sheraton in design and finish. 
in- davenport is placed in the recessed wall of blue and jade. Once again we have 
ake in front of the arch topped window. Its an opportunity to repeat the colors of 
ry. covering is a soft green flat angora our fountain tiles. Draperies of blocked 
ond weave, which repeats the color of the _ linen in an old design are made to draw, 
: of fountain tile. and hang over filet net curtains. Our Drowcstratet Es Month an 
Always bearing in mind the words _ dining set is an adaptation of an eigh- - i 
lor, “friendly” and “hospitable” we have teenth century Hepplewhite design. 
the been careful to group our furnishings. And now we enter as complete and 
la We have avoided the isolated chair beautiful a kitchen as anyone could SUNSET HOME INSTITUTE 
our placed just to fill up a wall space, and hope for. The predominant color here . ; 
: the lone table and lamp with no chair is a light yellow-cream radiating a sense nivel yaaa 
in- nearby to make it a logical group. of cheerful cleanliness, and the accenting on the tind Guero The Bane 
ace With scatter Oriental rugs we can get colors of black, green and pomegranate rium in San Francisco, Bay 
nd a glimpse of the oak floor which is our are in just the right proportion. The Region headquarters for our new 
alls pride. Uneven oak planks are pegged color of the linoleum would suggest that Sunset Home Institute. Here 
ind instead of nailed, as in the days when _ it was made by the same man who deco- each month lectures and demon- 
of nails were at a premium. We have had rated the walls and planned the furni- strations will be given by Sun- 
to experiences with scatter rugs on hard- ture—the blend is perfect. But the most set editors and contributors (see 
ish wood floors, therefore we have been enjoyable thing about this kitchen is its pages |3 and 17); here interesting 
7 Sera a exhibits will be on display (see 
-he careful to supply each rug with a special absolute completeness. Nothing is lack- godess 15 end 22). Tite Sane 
pad to keep it from slipping. ing which might save a moment or a Dice Iuatiies tate taken 
ed An interesting note is introduced by _ step. The stove is good to look at and purpose—to provide personal 
lat the club chair and one occasional chair. is well placed with a ventilating fan contact between Sunset editors 
lat They are modern in character both asto overhead. There is an electric refrig- and subscribers. Later this 
be line and covering. They fit into this — erator, of course, and an ant-proof cooler unique demonstration service 
room so harmoniously that we are again with revolving shelves; there is a pivot will be extended to other cities 
nd aware of the words of our architect when ironing board with a clothes dryer, a of Sunset Land.— The Editors. 
irs he told us not to be bound by tradition. shoe polisher, and iron receptacle, and 
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ULCH your avocado trees with 

leaf mold the first three years of 
their growth, for avocados like humus. 
Also, they are surface rooting, which 
means that cultivating over their root 
areas is injurious to them. The leaf 
mold, then, serves the double purpose of 
nourishing the trees and protecting their 
roots with a soft surface. Basins should 
be made around the trees to hold the 
leaf mold; they should extend as far out 
as the ends of the branches. 

This appetite of the avocado for leaf 
mold fits in with its habits of growth. Itis 
a dense foliaged tree with heavily hang- 
ing fruit, and attemptsto cultivate under 
it would result in fruit and branch injury. 

The tree’s own big leaves are heaped 
into the basin as soon as they fall and 
in time there are enough of them to 
furnish the mulch on a self-supporting 
basis. Animal fertilizers are applied in 
the basin, too, in the fourth year of 
growthorthereabouts.—A. P.,San Diego. 

x * 


The poorest investment the home 
gardener ever makes is when be buys 
cheap plants, seeds and bulbs. Unprin- 
cipled plant sellers have plenty of tricks 
that they try out on the unsuspecting 
public. One is to take discarded bedding 
plants, and feed them a day or two with 
sulphate of ammonia to make the foliage 
a lush green. The buyer does not realize 
that the roots are worthless until he has 
the plants transplanted to his garden. 
Cheap shrubs sold at cut-rate prices have 
often been stunted in maturing which 
means that in certain cases, like daphne, 
they never do grow. Buy from reliable, 
established nurseries and seedsmen. 
You can depend upon those that adver- 
tise in SUNSET. 

* 


Dogs do not like tobacco. They will 
usually stay away from lawns and shrubs 
that are sprayed often and generously 
with nicotine sulphate solution. The 
spray is, of course, beneficial to all plants 


* 


An ordinary rural mail 
box converted into a 
realistic-looking prairie 
schooner is shown in 
the photograph at right, 
which Lyla G. Maxwell 
sent us from San Diego. 
The running gears and 
wheels on which the box 
is mounted, the oxen, 
and the man and wo- 
man are cut from 1-inch 
white pine, using a 
coping saw, and held in 
place by bolts. 
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TIPS 


for 
Tenderfeet 


Contributed by 
Western Gardeners 


and shrubs. Make a mixture of about 
a teaspoonful of nicotine to a gallon of 
water. 

* * 

Do not apply quick-acting fertilizer 
around shrubs and trees in late fall. To 
do so simply forces new growth which 
is almost certain to be nipped by winter 
frosts. 

* * 

It’s a good idea to invest in bulbs of 
Agapanthus umbellatus or blue African 
lily. Where they cannot be grown out- 
doors they do well in large pots or tubs. 
The color of the flowers is as attractive 
as that of blue water lilies, which every 
one knows is heavenly. 

* * 

It’s a good idea to tie the long cylinders 
of the cereus in your cactus garden to 
fan arches. It prevents breaking and 
displays the wonderful flowers to better 
advantage when they bloom. 

x * 

One of the common errors made by 
garden tenderfeet lies in setting out only 
two or three plants of some variety, 
instead of enough to really make a 
splash of color in the garden or border. 
Better a mass of petunias, verbenas or 
similar bedding plant than two or three 
plants of some more unusual flower. 
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It’s a good idea to have a hose con- 
nection with a special hose and spray in 
your lath house. Lath houses need 
water rather often and no one likes to 
gallop clear across the garden for a hose 
and then drag it back and connect it. 
The extra spray saves time and gives 
better results. 

* * 


Alfred D. Robinson, noted horticul- 
turist of San Diego county, suggests that 
gardeners should use their common sense 
more generously. For instance, he ad- 
vises morning watering of plants in win- 
ter, and evening watering in summer. 
Plants must not go to bed with cold, 
wet feet in winter time, and, by the 
same reasoning, evening watering is best 
in summer because the moisture is not 
immediately drawn up by the sun. 

x * 


It’s a good idea to plant white or 
yellow oxalis in your English ivy ground 
cover. These little bulb flowers are as 
persistent as the ivy (they would have 
to be) and the blooms in spring provide 
welcome variety in the expanse of dark 
green. 

* * 


N excellent garden book, “Gardening 

in the Southwest” by Mrs. Gross 
R. Scruggs, has recently come to our 
attention. Although written for Texas 
and New Mexico conditions it strikes 
us that this volume would be a fine text 
book for you California gardeners who 
live where extremes in temperature are 
experienced. The book contains 230 
pages, is well bound and well illustrated 
and is full of charts, lists of plants and 
other concise, valuable information. 
“Gardening in the Southwest” certainly 
fills a gap in western garden books. We 
congratulate the author and also the 
Southwest Press at Dallas, Texas, for 
bringing it out. You may order it 
through Sunset Magazine if you wish. 
The price is $2.50.—The Fditors. 


* 


The running gear and 
lower part of the mail 
box are painted brown, 
outlined in black, the 
upper part white to 
represent the canvas top. 
Rich, bright colors— 
reds, yellows, blues and 
browns—are used on 
the wooden creatures, 
with a coat of weather- 
proof varnish over all. 
The whole is mounted 
on posts at a convenient 
height 
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Build a Glass Garden 
To Hold a Few “Wild Westerners” 


LASS gardens, desk gardens, minia- 

ture gardens, terrariums, all mean 
the same thing—a little scene in minia- 
ture, built of ferns and flowers and 
mosses within the confines of a covered 
glass container, and depending for its 
life on the principle of the condensation 
of moisture. The container may be a 
round two-gallon glass candy or fish 
bowl, or a large oven glass baking dish, 
or an oblong aquarium, all provided with 
covers, and all of clear white glass. 

One charming container, such as the 
one pictured, is obtainable at any pet 
shop. It is a fish bowl with flattened 
sides, the ends left round. Height, ten 
and a half inches, diameter across the 
top, five and a half inches. For cover, 
a plain glass plate will do. The advan- 
tage of this. shape is that it uses very 
little space on office desk or apartment 
mantel. As a dining table centerpiece it 
furnishes our modern cliff dwellers with 
a perennial breath of out-of-doors, and 
a maximum of pleasure with a minimum 
of attention. 

In building the glass garden, care 
should be taken to make all four sides 
front views, then by turning the garden 
occasionally, it will develop evenly, and 
there will be no long arms reaching for 
the light. 

If you are a born nature lover, you 
may like to prepare for your garden 
gradually, and collect your rocks and 
plants over a period of several outings, 
making the collected whole a souvenir 
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of many happy days. On the other 
hand, if you belong to the “Tribe of 
Esau,” and “want what you want when 
you want it,” you can do it that way 
too. List in hand, you can go out and 
get your stuff, and having it assembled 
and your desired picture firmly in mind, 
build the garden in an hour. 

When you are ready to assemble the 
glass garden, be sure that your container 
is absolutely speckless. It is much easier 
to clean the container before, rather than 
after, making. First of all strew the bot- 
tom of the bowl with charcoal—about 
two tablespoonfuls will be sufficient. 


By 
Edith V. A. Murphey 
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Next comes the sand, which should be 
thoroughly dry. Pour the sand in with 
a little pitcher. If one color of sand is 
used, have it contrast with your rocks. 
If both light and dark sand is used, 
alternate the layers. An inch or two of 
sand is sufficient. 


Stones for Glass Houses 


Rocks furnish most of the background. 
To give height and depth there should 
be one really handsome rock in each 
bowl. Others may be concealed by the 
soil, building up the scene, or they may 
furnish something on which ferns may 
lean, or mosses may creep. Small stones 
help in drainage and give compression 
to fern roots which need it in their natu- 
ral state. Remembering the old adage 
about stones and glass houses, it is ob- 
vious that none of the stones should be 
too heavy. Lava is lightest in weight. 
Mineral specimens are usually heavy 
and may divide the interest in the gar- 
den which should naturally focus in the 
plants. Flat rocks are useful for anchor- 
age, also for building up ledges. Dark 
rocks need a touch of red to lighten them. 
White or cream colored ones are espe- 
cially good with maidenhair fern, and 
give a spring-like effect. Chips of red 
or blue flint, so frequently found about 
Indian camps where spear and arrow- 
heads were made, are valuable for color, 
and on account of their thinness make 
useful dividers. 

Having assembled all the makings of 
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your garden, having put in the charcoal, 
and built the foundation (contrary to 
Scripture—on sand) it is time to insert 
your rocks. These serve as ballast, and 
to anchor the plants, which go in next, 
with a judicious amount of dirt to hold 
them down, and perhaps another rock 
to pinch a slab-sided root with the same 
amount of pressure it originally had. 
Quartz rocks make good snowy peaks. 

Then more dirt, perhaps a rock-ledge 
with a dwarf fern beneath it, your tall- 
est specimens, maybe tiny trees, with 
sedums in corners, and flowers to give 
color. Very little soil is used, probably 
two cupfuls, but it must be good soil, 
neither adobe, nor clay. In lifting ferns 
and mosses enough soil can be taken 
with their roots. Soil containing fer- 
tilizer should not be used. 


The Greenery 


The beauty of the glass garden lies 
largely in the simplicity of the plant 
materials. It is well to use just a few 
carefully chosen things with plenty of 
room to grow in, for, with no sudden 
changes of temperature to contend with, 
a nearly tropical luxuriance of growth 
often results. Ferns, too, may grow so 
lustily as to threaten to push the cover 
off. It is best to use dwarf rock ferns 
which are used to a minimum of mois- 
ture. These have dark stems which give 
contrast. 

Our native ferns admirably adapted 
to this type of gardening are those which 
grow in rock pockets. Cheilanthes Cali- 
fornica, or the Poonkinny fern, is one of 
the best. It has delicate lacy fronds, and 
improves with age. Cheilanthes gracil- 
lima, the beaded lace fern, is good for 
crevices. Pellea ornithopus (the bird- 
foot fern) and Pellea brachyptera (which 
looks like a tiny Christmas tree) in their 
natural state are stiff from the extremes 
of heat and cold which they endure, but 
become delicate and graceful 
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The glass garden described in this 
article will be on display all during 
September at the Charm House, : 
The Emporium, in San Francisco. 


sible to so place rocks that tiny 
ferns will seem to emerge naturally 
from under the little ledges which 


anchor them. 

Club moss, lycopodium, or ground 
pine is also good in the glass garden. A 
little of this goes a long way. It is better 
used in slender sprays in an etched effect 
rather than in large pieces. In collecting 
it be sure to get the Mother of Moss 
with it. This is a thick hair-like skin on 
the back of the moss, which contains the 
roots, and which helps it to cling to 
rocks, and absorb moisture. Mossy saxi- 
frage is starry with minute white flow- 
ers, followed by picturesque seeds like 
tiny banners. An inch or two with its 
own dirt is enough of this. 

In thick moss on rocks in spring is the 
California saxifrage. Take moss, plant 
and all. It will eventually bear a stalk 
of tiny white flowers which will — 
about three weeks. Remove when i 
turns yellow. 

Another possible resident of the glass 
garden is a sedum or stonecrop. Tradi- 
tion has it that sedums draw too much 
moisture, and are likely to rot, but per- 
sonal experience with Sedum spatuli- 
folium, has not found this to be the case. 
This sedum has rosettes of gray-green 
leaves but if taken in spring, these will 
be cherry red with a dusty bloom, three 
inch red flower stems, and bright yellow 
tri-foliate flowers, which last a long 
time, and lend brilliancy to dark back- 
grounds. This is the “‘hen and chickens” 


commonly found on rocks. Of course if 
these become pale and sprangly they 
should be at once removed. Their com- 
pactness and trimness are beauties 
sought. 


Use Fresh Flowers, Too 


The use of fresh flowers, without their 
roots, may make colorful variations in 
the glass garden. Their stems are simply 
inserted in appropriate places, with the 
understanding that they are temporary, 
and must be removed when fading just 
as a bouquet would be. Certain flowers 
will last over a week, others less time. 
Of course they must harmonize with the 
general scale of size. Nearly all garden 
flowers are too large to look well, but 
little border plants, alyssums, lobelias, 
and dainty wildlings are just right. Ifa 
flower begins to look furry or droopy, 
take it out at once before it mildews. 


Water Carefully 


When the garden is all done but fin- 
ishing, it is time to give it a drink. 
Three or four good sprinkles with your 
hand will do. After the cover 1s put on, 
if the bowl looks steamy, the atmosphere 
is about right. If your material is fresh 
and free from insects, and your soil the 
same, the garden will begin growing im- 
mediately, and will be a constantly 
increasing pleasure to you. 


Care of the Glass Garden 


Sweetness and light are essentials in 
the glass garden. Charcoal furnishes the 
sweetness, which prevents the garden 
from becoming musty, and, although 
some sunshine is beneficial, the light 
must not be too sunny. Take your gar- 
den’s hat off, when you give it a sun 
bath, and keep it from stewing in its 
own juice. Except in very dark rooms, 
there will be sun enough on most days 
without placing the garden directly in 
the sun. Five minutes airing 
once or twice a week is about 





in glass houses. A dwarf 
sword fern, three to four 
inches in height, is especially 
good for a centerpiece. Its 
curly fronds always seem as 
if just unfolded, and they 
grow in a whorl which gives 
perfect balance. 

All ferns should be up- 
standing, and should not 
touch the glass too much. 
Contact with anything is 
likely to make them shrivel 
and turn brown at the tip. 
Maidenhair, of the Venus 
hair type (not the Five-fin- 
ger) gives softness, and a 
touch of spring. Ferns should 
not be over six inches in 
height to start with. One 
great delight with ferns is to 
watch them unfold. It is pos- 





Write aScenario—Wina Prize 


TUDY the Garden Movie on the opposite page. 

Can you write a better one, on the growing of 
some particular flower, or on some one phase of 
gardening? If so, you have a good chance to win a 
prize. Art work doesn’t count. 
is to write the captions, keeping them short and of 
even length, and to indicate by means of rough 
sketches the steps to be illustrated. There will be 
no first prize awarded but for every garden movie 
that we can use in the magazine, we will pay $10. 
There is no time limit in this contest, but don’t 
delay. We want some good garden movies and we 
want them right now. Address your contribution 
to The Garden Department, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


All you need to do 


Sunset Magazine, 


right. Too much moisture is 
worse than not enough. If 
the foliage looks droopy and 
thirsty, sprinkle: it lightly. 
Clean the glass occasionally 
with soft tissue paper. Sprin- 
kle lightly afterwards. 

“Multum in Parvo” should 
be the motto of the miniature 
garden. Once _ established, 
such a garden should last a 
long time under proper con- 
ditions. One of mine made 
a year and a half ago is still 
growing, and far more lovely 
than when first built. For- 
tunately it was made in a 
huge container. My advice 
is to build a glass garden this 
fall and see for yourself what 
a lot of fun it is! 
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Grow Your Pansies the Sunset Way 
(No. 13 Ina Series of Western Garden Movies) 
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he size and quality of pansies 





depend largely on the seed. In- 
stead of buying ordinary seed, 
spend a tew cents more and get 
the Giant strains, sturdy of stem 
and with large, exquisite blooms. 
Sunset Garden Editor will be glad 


to tell you where to buy such seeds. 


2. The best time to plant pansies 
is as soon as seed is ripe—us- 
ually from July 10 to August 25, 
but along the Coast fall plant- 
ings can be made all through 
September to bloom in winter 
or early spring. Around San 
Diego and Los Angeles pansies 
can be planted any time of year. 








3. Remember that pansies like cool 
weather so plan your plantings 
accordingly. In mountain states 
and where winters are severe win- 
ter protection is necessary. Under 
proper conditions seed planted in 
spring will bloom in summer and 


fallin most parts of Sunset Land. 














4. Prepare seed bed very care- 
fully using a fine soil mixture 
of rich loam, peat moss and 
well-rotted manure. When the 
mixture is pulverized, tamp 
the surface until smooth and 
then soak the soil thoroughly 
to a depth of several inches. A 
good seed bed is most important. 














5. Sowseedsbroadcastorin drills, 
covering lightly with finely sifted 
soil. Thumb tack burlap or muslin 
over frame and water seeds with a 
fine spray through this cover. 
Leave covering on until plants 
then 
more air. Never let seeds dry out. 


sprout; remove to allow 








9. Instead of planting pansies in 
geometrical, formal beds, use them 
as a ground cover for the spring 
bulbs, as a carpet for the rose gar- 
den, in clumps in the rockery or 
as borders for paths and beds. 
Plants set eight inches apart form 
acompact growth thatis desirable. 





6. While seeds are sprouting and 
tiny seedlings developing, the soil 
must never become dry, but on 
the other hand it must not be kept 
too damp—teither is fatal. Water 
daily but with a very fine spray. 
Protect from sun during middle 
of day. Plants must be kept cool. 








7. In four to six weeks seedlings 
will be ready to plant out into the 
garden. If possible transplant 
but once; too many transplantings 
will weaken the plants. The gar- 
den soil for pansies must be rich, 
and well drained so that winter 
rains will not stand around roots. 











8. Fall planted pansies will ap- 
preciate the winter sun but be 
sure that they will be somewhat 
shaded as warmer weather comes 
on. In Southern California pan- 
sies that are to bloom in late 
spring are usually located on 
north or east. Reaching for 
the light develops long stems. 
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10. Pansies are best treated as 
annuals but the blooming season 
can be prolonged by clipping 
off seed pods and long, scraggly 
runners. Cultivate lightly with- 
out disturbing the roots. A 
mulch of peat moss is excellent 
during warm weather in order to 
keep the roots cool. Water often. 
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11. Rather than to plant seeds, 
may prefer to buy pansy 
plants, but remember always 
to buy from reliable Western 
plant men and pansy specialists. 


you 


Select your colors carefully 
and plant in harmony. Get good 
plants and pinch back most 


of the blooms before planting. 
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12. In general, violas thriveunder 
the same conditions as pansies. 
In fall it is a good plan to take up 
your violas, shake off the old soil, 
divide clumps and reset, applying 
plant food to stimulate a good 
growth of late bloom. There are 
many named varieties of violas. 
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The Kitchen 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 
































Unusual Lima Bean Loaf 
(Illustrated on this page) 
ib ews recipe, which we originated right here in our home, is simply delicious, 
and much liked by all our friends. I hope you will like it. We use: 








2 cupfuls of dried lima beans Salt and pepper 
2 large white onions Butter 

1 slice of smoked ham Soda crackers 

2 cans of cream of tomato soup Milk 





First, look over and wash the beans, then cook 
. . . . GOOD BUT NOT EXPENSIVE 

tender, either in a pressure cooker without prelim- csc 
inary soaking, or soak over night in cold water to | pure tp aaah Lima Bean Loaf 
cover, and cook in the same water until tender. Perfection Salad 
Peel the onions and cut in very thin slices; have the ome wis a eel 
cans of soup ready, undiluted, and have perhaps 
2 cupfuls of crushed soda crackers at hand. Butter 
a large baking dish or casserole, and place a layer of cooked beans in the bottom; 
cover with a thin layer of shaved onion; sprinkle with salt and pepper, dot with 
butter, then cover with a layer of broken crackers. Put in another layer of beans, 
then place the slice of ham which has been cut in two across the width, on top of 
the beans; add the rest of the onion, more salt and pepper and crackers, and over 
all pour the undiluted cream of tomato soup. Shake the dish to settle it, so that 
all parts of the contents will be wet with soup. If the liquid does not cover the 
top well, pour on milk until some surplus liquid shows above the mixture, then 
dot generously with butter, and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 30 to 
40 minutes. You may have the loaf dry or moist as you choose; if you prefer it 
moist, cover the dish for part of the baking time. The combination of flavors 
in this dish is truly delicious. It will serve 4 to 6 persons.—Mrs. A. M. T., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Surf Fish or Smelt, Spanish Style 






























































2 pounds of fish 1 can of tomato sauce 
1 onion : Yg eupful of vinegar 
2 cloves of garlic Salt and pepper 
1 green pepper 
® <= ts) Clean the fish (using scissors to cut off their heads uaaeunannnaen 
= and to slit them for removing viscera) roll in flour, — 
== | and fry brown in hot oil. Meanwhile in a separate ee See 
skillet fry the chopped onion, garlic (this can be Shrepied Cabbage with 
omitted), and pepper to a light brown in a small Wholewheat Bread and Butter 
amount of oil. Add the tomato sauce and simmer __| Sliced Peaches Crisp Cookies 
for five minutes. Just before removing from the 





fire add the vinegar, salt and pepper, let boil up 
once, and pour over the browned fish on a hot platter. This is delicious for lunch 


4 
7 or dinner, with a salad. Incidentally, it may be served either hot or cold.— 


Bake oto 40 minutes in moderate aven (315°) E. T., Bay, California. 
Prize Bread and Butter Pickles 





Th; 








1 gallon of medium-sized cucumbers, 2 green peppers, chopped fine 
sliced paper thin Y cupful of dairy salt 


8 large white onions, chopped fine 














Mix the above ingredients together, and let GOOD WITH ANYTHING 
stand 3 hours. Drain, then pour over all a pickling AND EVERYTHING 
syrup made by heating together 

5 cupfuls of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of white mustard seed 
11% teaspoonfuls of turmeric powder 1 teaspoonful of celery seed 
1% teaspoonful of ground cloves 5 cupfuls of vinegar 


Heat this mixture scalding hot, stirring to dissolve the sugar. Add cucumbers, 
: etc., mix well, and let just heat through, but do not boil. Put into hot, sterile 
Serve - with veryuttle else! jars, and seal. These are delicious—Mrs. E. H. T., Modesto, California. 
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Cabinet ~ 





















YEMARK REGISTERED, © 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


ly delicious, Pastry: 

use: 11% cupfuls of flour 
¥ teaspoonful of salt 
1% cupful of shortening 
Cold water 


Make the crust in the usual way, cutting the 
: : a DINNER TO PLEASE A MAN 
EXPENSIVE shortening into the flour and salt, using a pastry bases 
7 : 1 1 * Broiled Steak 
ieeeen blender or two knives, or rubbing very lightly be sian en ieee 
Bran Rolls | tween the fingers. Be careful not to cut the short- Sliced Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
lad : : : : : Buttered String Beans 
a ening too fine—it should be in bits about the size *Original Apple Pie Coffee 
of small peas for flaky paste. Add the smallest pos- 





Original Apple Pie 
(Illustrated on this page) 
Filling: 


5 large Bellflower apples 

1 cupful of sugar 

4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Juice from one can of fruit salad 














sible amount of cold water to hold the mixture 


together; divide into two parts, and roll out separately for the upper and lower 
he bottom; crusts. Line a deep pie pan with one crust, ready for the filling. Pare and slice 
t, dot with — the apples; mix the sugar, cinnamon and butter with the fruit juice, and add to 
er of beans, the apples. Put into the pastry-lined pie pan, and cover with the remaining 
n, on top of — crust, which has been slit in several places to allow steam to escape. Crimp edges 
‘Sy and over of crusts together, sprinkle or brush the top crust with evaporated milk, and bake 
2 It, sothat in a moderately hot oven (425 degrees) until apples are done (test with a fork); 
t cover the then sprinkle the top generously with grated cheese, and return to the oven for a 
xture, then minute to melt the cheese. Serve warm, with hot coffee.—S. E. M., San Diego, 


s) for 30 to California. 
ou prefer it 








Gingered Pears 


| of flavors Wash and stem hard pears, pare, cut in quarters and remove cores, then cut 
A. M. T., @.- ok : : F : * bane 
in thin slices or in small dice. Use the following proportions: 
8 pounds of pears 4 lemons, cut fine and seeds removed 
4 pounds of sugar Grated orange rind to taste, if desired 
¥g pound of raw ginger root, cut in thin 
slices or cubes 
Mix the pears, sugar, and ginger root, and let stand over night. (The raw 
ginger root is obtainable in Chinese grocery stores. Candied ginger may be 
substituted.) In the morning, add the chopped lemons and orange rind if desired, 
liaitaai and boil the mixture until it becomes thick and amber colored. Pour hot into 
ene sterilized jars, and seal. This is really delicious.—E. B., Stockton, California. 
ge with 
and Butter Stuffed Eggs au Gratin 
ae I hand out this recipe to every bride I know, because it simply can’t fail, but 
always behaves beautifully. It requires: 
6 hard-cooked eggs 2 or 3 green onions 
; for lunch \ cupful of melted butter A few sprigs of parsley 
or cold.— 4 teaspoonful of A. 1. sauce 3 slices of cold boiled ham 


Y4 teaspoonful of prepared mustard 


Cut the eggs lengthwise and slip out the yolks 

into a bowl. Mash the yolks with the butter, A. 1. sok 

ine or Worcestershire sauce, and mustard. Put the 
onions (including part of the tender green tops), 

parsley, and ham through the food grinder, or chop 





= : Dressing added at table 
(THING fine, and mix with the egg yolks. Season to taste | cummer Squash. steamed, scooped 
1ING with salt and pepper. Fill the egg whites with this — | out and filled with Buttered Carrots 
- *Stuffed Eggs au Gratin 
—————_ mixture, and arrange in the bottom of a buttered Het Hecate 
istardseed _ Casserole or deep oven-glass pie plate. Pour a rich, eee 
well-seasoned white sauce over the eggs (I add a Black Coffee 


little chopped parsley and chives to the sauce just 
for color) and sprinkle grated cheese generously 
over the top. Bake in a slow oven (350 degrees) for 25 to 30 minutes. It’s just 
grand, for the main dish of a luncheon.—F. N. P., Altadena, California. 


icumbers, 
ot, sterile 
nia. 
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1 cupful of grated cheese 
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™ My Original Apple Pie ~ 
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MY PET GUEST LUNCHEON 


Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Crisp Crackers Spread with Mustard 
and Sprinkled with Paprika 
Lettuce, Tomato and Cucumber 
Salad in large bow! with French 
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Sprinie pie wih cheeje ana tile 4 tuimile longer: 
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‘Listen!— 


FILL UP your bow! with Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies. Pour on milk or 
cream. Then you’ll hear the crisp 
voices of Mr. Snap, Mr. Crackle, 
Mr. Pop say — “Listen! .. . get 
hungry.” 

‘It’s a sound you can’t resist. 
Children love to hear it, and how 
they eat those crisp, crunchy, 
toasted rice bubbles. 


Grocers everywhere sell Rice 
Krispies. With the exclusive Kel- 
logg features — the heat-sealed 
WAXTITE bag, and the handy 
Easy-Open top. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 
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We oa About Deel 


ERE are directions for preparing 
an outdoor supper consisting of 
barbecued meat, bread, coffee, and 


salad, in quantity to serve twenty per- 
| sons. 
| as in the summer. 


It is fully as good in the winter 


Meat: Whatever the actual definition 
for barbecued meat is, it does not matter 
here. In the cow-country West it means 
meat cooked in a pit. Not meat cooked 
over a fire-pit, but meat cooked by hot 
rocks and coals buried beneath three feet 
of earth. 

Preparation: Take 25 pounds of meat 
(beef, mutton, or venison). It should be 
fairly fat. Lean venison can be used by 
putting in a pound or two of sliced 
bacon. Remove all bones and as many 
of the large sinews as possible. In doing 
this do not cut the meat into smaller 
pieces than is necessary. Season with 
4 |b. (% cupful) of salt; 1 ounce (about 
% cupful) of black pepper; 1 ounce 
(144 cupful) of sage; and 1% ounce (2 ta- 
blespoonfuls) of garlic salt or 6 to 8 
cloves of garlic. Rub the seasoning into 
the meat. Put in clove garlic by sticking 
a knife in the larger pieces and putting 
the clove in the hole. Wrap the meat 
in two thicknesses of cheese cloth and 
sew up. Wrap this bundle in two thick- 
nesses of burlap sacking and sew. Tie 
both ways with baling wire. (You will 
want to use a long steel hook to lift the 
bundles from the pit, therefore the 
baling wire.) Now for the fire. 

The Pit: Dig a hole 4 feet deep, 3 feet 
one way by 3 feet the other plus 2 addi- 
tional feet in length for every bundle of 
meat more than one that you wish to 
cook. Cover the bottom with a 6-inch 
layer of rocks. Lay the sides up with a 
layer of the same thickness to a height 
of 18 inches. Lay an iron rod across the 
top of this wall every two feet. Secure 
a piece of sheet metal that will fit close 
to the edges when put on these rods. 
Now the fire, to be built on the rocks 
under the rods. 

The Fire: Use hard wood—oak or 
manzanita is best. Start the fire at least 
four hours before you want to put the 
meat in. Keep it burning just fast 
enough so that the flames rise a little 


above the rock wall. To fre faster is 
only a waste of fuel. When the fire has 
burned for four or five hours the rocks 
will be white hot and you can see 
through them. Let the fire drop a little. 
Take a rake or hoe and drag out any 
burning sticks but leave the coals. Now 
get ready to work fast. 

Putting the meat in: Drop the bundles 
in, being careful not to dislodge the rods. | 
Put the sheet metal in place over the 
meat. Grab your shovels and throw the 
dirt in, beginning at the edges first. It 
is necessary to do this rapidly for if the 
air is not shut out the heat of the pit 
will burn the meat up. Sixty seconds 
from the time the meat leaves your hand 
you should have at least a foot of dirt 
on top of the sheet metal. When fin- 
ished, you will have three feet of dirt 
over the metal. 

Cooking: The meat must remain in the 
pit for at least 15 hours. No harm is 
done if it is in 24 hours. There is no 
need to watch after the first hour; during 
that first hour you must watch for 
escaping steam. This can be stopped by 
pouring a little water into the ground 
where it appears. It must be stopped 
or the heat escapes and the meat doesn’t 
cook. 

Bread: You should have four big 
loaves. If you buy your bread, French 
or milk bread is best, the fresher the 
better. If you make your own, ’nuff 
said. Butter is not necessary. 

Coffee: Put 34 pound of your favorite 
brand in a muslin sack. About an hour 
before you are ready to serve, put 24 
gallons of water in a suitable container 
and set it over a lively fire. When it 
begins to boil, put in the sack containing 
the coffee. Poke it around a little, let it 
stay in for five minutes, then take it out. — 
Keep a few coals under the coffee so it 
will be hot. One pound of sugar and 
4 large cans of evaporated milk, or 2 
quarts of cream, will see you through. 

Salad: Cut up 1 gallon of ripe toma- 
toes, and add % gallon of a mixture of 
green peppers, cucumbers, chopped 
onion, and parsley or water-cress if you 
have it. Mix the 6 quarts of vegetables 
with rt quart of your favorite salad 
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| dressing. Lettuce is omitted intention- | 


ally for it prevents making the salad | 
very far in advance. | 
Serving: Here is the simplest part of | 
all. Everybody gets his own weapons, | 
serves himself coffee, salad, and bread, | 
and passes by the cook’s table to receive | 
the meat. This is taken from the pit 
at the last minute, spread on a board, | 
bench or table, and cut into ered 
sized pieces—which means not too thin 
and not too small. | 
Expanding the menu: This can be done | 
simply in the case of everything but the | 
meat. With the coffee the water must | 
be set to heat earlier if you have a larger | 
amount. With the meat, never put | 
more than 25 pounds in one bundle. | 
Eight bundles are the most that should | 
be put in a pit. If necessary dig more | 
pits. The time allowed is the same. | 
It is best not to try to cook less than | 
25 pounds of meat, but as it is so good 
cold, don’t spoil a party on that account. 


James T. Doane, Merced, Calif. | 


A Tasty Barbecue 
HE best barbecued meat I ee, 


ever tasted was eaten at a Portu-| 
guese picnic. The flavor was so unusual | 
and so satisfying, that I have since built 
a small pit in my own back yard, and 
enjoyed this tasty morsel. | 

It is quite simple. Once you have the 
bay tree sticks (or myrtle-wood or laurel, 
whichever is your local name for this 
pungent tree), the rest is easy. The 
branches are secured from the hills, and 
are washed and whittled to a point at 
the smaller end. Pieces of beef cut about 
three or four inches square are “spiked” 
on the stick, leaving about an inch or so 
between each two pieces. This of course 
is to allow the meat to cook on all sides. 
Salt and pepper the meat and then hold 
or prop your stick over the fire until the 
meat is done to your own liking. 

The stick will not burn easily, as it is 
still fresh, and as the meat cooks, the | 
flavor of the bay works itself into the 
meat, giving it a grand “twangy” 


flavor.—Ed A. Mecca, Oakland, Calif. 


Try Barbecued Steak 
] ONCE lived in Ventura County, 


California, where practically every- 
one eats barbecue, talks barbecue, and 
has a pit in his own yard; so it behooved 
me to learn the “ins and outs” of this 
culinary pleasure. Here is what I 
learned about barbecuing steak. 

The previous night cut two cloves of 
garlic and place in a bottle (about one- 
half cupful) of salad oil. Select a tender 
cut of steak, and allow about a pound 
per person. This may sound like a lot 
of meat, but remember, your outdoor 
appetite is greatly augmented. Have 
your meat man cut the steak from three- 
quarters of an inch to an inch thick, and 
also gash it around the edge about 
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From now on, laugh at 
traffic snarls and up-hill 
parades. The reserves 
of smooth silent power 
in Super Shell Ethyl 
gasoline makes just the 
difference that pulls you 
out of the ruck. And re- 
member, this double pre- 
mium gasoline now sells 
for a mere 2¢ premium. 











IODIZED OR PLAIN, 10c 








SEATTLE 


AVERAGES 2 FT. 10 IN. 
OF RAIN YEARLY! 





How Seattle’s Times Square appears on a rainy night 


7 OUT OF EVERY 10 


SEATTLE HOUSEWIVES USE 


MORTON’S SALT BECAUSE 





Look for this seal when buying 
iodized salt and thus avoid get- 
ting one without sufficient iodine 
to prevent simple goiter. 
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every four inches. This prevents the 
edges of the steak from curling up during 
cooking. 

You do not need an expensive barbe- 
cue pit; a hole in the ground and a grate 
will turn out as delicious and juicy steak 
as an elaborate pit. The main thing is 
to build a good big fire. While you are 
waiting for the blaze to die down, pour 
the salad oil into a shallow pan, remove 
the garlic, and dip the steak in the oil, 
coating both sides. When there remain 
only red hot embers, place your steak 
on the grate to cook. The number of 
times the steak is to be turned depends 
on the desired degree of cooking you 
prefer. I use my fingers to turn the 
steak, but if your hands are sensitive to 
heat use a clean cloth. A fork is not 
used as its prongs pierce the meat and 
some of the tasty juices escape. The 
juices in this case fall into the pit and 
can not even be utilized in making 
gravy. When the steak is about done, 
season well with salt and pepper. I do 
not season at first. 

With the steak we usually have Span- 
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ish beans, toasted French bread dipped 
in butter, cabbage salad, fruit, and 
coffee. While the steak is cooking the 
coffee can be boiled. We always place 
the coffee in a small cloth sack and close 
the top by tying with string. (Be sure 
to allow room for the ground coffee to 
expand.) When the coffee has boiled 
only a minute or two, place at the side 
where it can be kept hot, and remove 
the sack containing the grounds. The 
beans are reheated and the bread 
toasted. Cut French bread in half 
lengthwise and toast over the hot em- 
bers. Melt butter in shallow pan and 
dip the toasted bread in it. Have plenty 
of this bread as it will certainly prove 
popular. Another thing: do not use 
paper plates as they will not withstand 
the cutting of the steak. 

If you have an urge for the outdoors 
and a desire for a tasty steak, try it this 
way. It will be fun and good food for 
all, and even the most scrupulous dieti- 
tian will forget there are such things as 
calories and vitamins.—Frank Diener, 
Riverdale, Calif. 





Nifty Thrifty Recipes 


By Doris Hudson Moss 


, I ‘HE favorite meat of many a man 
is this “Far West Pot Roast.” It 
is well worth while to take pains in pre- 
paring it. 
Far West Pot Roast 


Buy a good size piece of beef, say 4 to 
6 or 7 pounds. It takes time and fuel to 
cook it and you may as well have enough 
for several meals. It is as good cold, 
curried, with tomato gravy, in gravy be- 
low pie crust, or in hash, as it was when 
you first served it. 

Choose a cross rib, rump, or tenderloin 
tip cut of young beef. Wipe it all over 
with a damp cloth and rub it generously 
with salt, pepper, and flour. Place beef 
fat or any shortening in a large seven or 
ten quart heavy kettle and heat until it 


| is smoking hot. Lay the meat in the fat 








| and brown until it looks quite done on 


all sides. Now add 1 cupful of green 
onion tops and one medium sized dry 
onion, minced fine. Fry with the meat 
until brown, add more salt and black 
pepper, and about 2 quarts of water. 
Bring to a rapid boil, then lower the 
heat until the water is just simmering; 
cover tightly and cook until the water is 
gone and the beef begins to stick to the 
pan. Add more water for gravy. It will 
take about 5 hours to cook a pot roast 
weighing about 5 pounds, but as meat 
varies in tenderness, there is no set rule. 
Use your own judgment. Lift the meat 
to a warm platter, thicken the gravy 
with flour paste to a rich goodness, and 





cook at least 15 minutes longer. Serve 
with natural brown rice, cooked dry, 
fresh stewed tomatoes, and little hot 
biscuits, a salad, and a light dessert. 


Smothered Chicken, Delectable 


Choose a plump hen. After dressing, 
washing, and cutting into pieces, roll 
each piece carefully in flour. If possible, 


brown in grease rendered from the | 


chicken fat; otherwise, in oil or butter. 
Brown until it is apparently quite done, 
turning frequently. Add 1 tablespoon- 
ful of minced onion, sprinkle well with 
salt and pepper, and add 2 quarts of 
boiling water. Simmer slowly in the 
oven or on top of the stove in a tightly 
covered pot. A 4-pound chicken re- 
quires about 4 hours; use your own 
judgment, however, testing its tender- 
ness with a fork. When ready to serve 
lift to a hot platter, thicken the gravy, 
add mushrooms if desired, and serve 
with new potatoes or white rice, cooked 
dry, garden peas, green apple sauce, and 
hot biscuit with quince jelly. 


Baked Corned Ox Tongue 


Choose a corned tongue large enough 
to serve hot, with plenty left for a cold 
serving. After washing and scrubbing 
with a brush, place in a pot of cold water 
and bring slowly to a boil.- This is called 
parboiling. Drain, and repeat a second 
time. Drain and place in cold water 


again, for the third time. Add amedium | 
size onion, 1 bay leaf, a few cloves and © 
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whole black peppers but no salt. Boil 
until the tongue is very tender. For a 
5 pound tongue it will take about 4 
hours, but use your own judgment. 
Keep the water high in the kettle by 
adding more boiling water occasionally. 
Cool slightly; while still fairly warm re- 
move skin and place the tongue in a cov- 
ered roaster or casserole. Stick it pret- 
tily with whole cloves, and pour over it 
the following sauce: To 1 quart of the 
liquor in which the tongue was cooked, 
add 34 cupful of brown sugar, % cupful 
of white sugar, 14 cupful of vinegar, 1 
tablespoonful of prepared mustard, and 
¥ teaspoonful of maple flavoring. Cover 
tightly, baste often with the sauce, and 
bake slowly for 1 hour. Serve with corn, 
creamed potatoes, and green applesauce. 

Besides the broth which has been used 
to make the sauce for the tongue, there 
will be at least 2 quarts left in the kettle 
in which the tongue was boiled. It will 
be quite salty, so add to it a variety of 
uncooked vegetables and a quart can of 
tomato puree; several potatoes cubed, 
another onion, minced, a few carrots, 
turnips, sprigs of parsley, and some 
macaroni. Add water if it still seems too 
salty. Cook until vegetables are tender. 
Serve with a slice of lemon and cubes of 
mild cheese in the soup plate. This 
makes a delicious luncheon or supper 


dish. 
Early Day Gingerbread 


Do you have grease left in the pan 
after frying sausage? Drain it into a 
glass and let it settle. Next day, make 
this delicious gingerbread. 


¥% cupful of sausage fat 

34 cupful of sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cupful of light molasses 

2% cupfuls of sifted bread flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of soda 

I teaspoonful each of cinnamon and ground 
cloves 

3 teaspoonfuls of ginger 

I teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of hot water. 


Cream the fat and the sugar. Add 
the eggs, one at a time and beat thor- 
oughly. Add the molasses and the sifted 
dry ingredients. Last, add the hot 
water, a little ata time. Add nuts if you 
wish. Pour into a well buttered shallow 
pan and bake about half an hour at 325 
degrees. Don’t be worried if the batter 
seems very thin. The gingerbread will 
be good. Serve warm, cut in squares, 
with cheese or whipped cream. 





y ™ 
Its a dood 1dea + ~ ~ 
when washing corduroys to press 


them under a damp cloth and then 
brush vigorously with a stiff brush. 











look, MOTHERS! 


NEW POST TOASTIES CUT-OUTS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN FREE! 





*£ . 
OH, BOY, settv:! gage a 
LOOK AT MY ] 
INDIAN 






GEE! HE'S HUNTING 
MY BUFFALO 

WITH HIS BOW 
AND ARROW ! 















HAT fun the youngsters have 

with these wonderful Post Toast- 
ies Cut-Outs...And how they love these 
delicious golden flakes, made from 
tender hearts of corn. They stay so crisp 
in milk or cream. And with fruit or 
berries—Um-m-m! 

And ONLY Post Toasties gives Cut- 
Outs like these for the children— FREE! 

There are Indians and Buffalos on 
one package, a Pony Express, Cowboys, 
Covered Wagons, and a Lone Ranger 
on others. 

So don’t forget to ask for Post Toast- 
ies in the new Cut-Out package the 
next time you shop. The whole family 
will love this delightful cereal. And 
what fun the Cut-Outs are for the chil- 
dren. A product of General Foods. 
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Five years in the making—at a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars. Two hundred pages. Only by 
seeing this book can you get any conception 


of its scope and its beauty. Eighty complete 
color schemes. A wide choice of beautifully 
harmonious color combinations for every room 
in the home, as well as the exterior. All origi- 
nal. All modern. All authoritative. All easily 
achieved; complete directions. This unique 
color scheme book is not for sale, nor for pub- 
lic distribution. It can be seen only at Fuller 
Paint Dealers and Fuller Paint Stores. But it 
costs nothing to consult it there. Jt «as made 
to help you. Please accept this invitation to use 
it. Fuller Paint Dealers and Fuller Paint Stores, 
who now have the book on display, will con- 
sider it a pleasure to show it to you. Before you 
do any painting yourself, or call in a painter— 
you'll surely want to consult this authoritative 
work. It was produced by W. P. Fuller & Co.— 
largest paint manufacturers in the West—as a 
contribution to the Better-Homes movement. 





® TELL YOUR PAINTER e 
After you've picked out the color scheme that you like, 
your painter will be glad to look it up at a Fuller Paint 
Dealer or fuller Paint Store. Fuller Paints are used 
by all good painters throughout the Western States. 








FULLER 


PAINTS 
they last 









GLASS & WALLPAPER 
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Your Western Home 


Questions 


Answered 


By Sunset Consultants 


There is an electric wall light right in the middle 
of my fireplace wall above the mantel shelf. This 
prevents my hanging a picture there, and, as it looks 
bare, I should like you to tell me how to decorate it.—- 
T. T., Phoenix, Arizona. 

Somebody evidently made a mistake 
when that wall light was put there. The 
first thing to do is to correct that mistake 
by taking the offending bracket down. 
It is just a matter of taking out the 
screws and then taping the exposed 
ends of the wires. A picture or wall 
hanging may then be placed there. 


I have just inherited a mahogany table which I 
am told was brought over from England 250 years 
ago. It has square tapering legs and an oval top. 
There are light lines of wood inlaid down the legs 
and around the top. Could you tell me anything 
about the table from this meager description?—Miss 
J. K. A., Spokane, Wash. 

Yes, your description is quite sufh- 
cient to place the table as of the Hepple- 
white style made in London, England 
about the year 1790 from the design of 
George Hepplewhite. Three things con- 
firm this: (1) The wood it is made of— 
mahogany was not used 250 years ago 
in England; (2) the square tapering legs 
which were used only at the end of the 
18th Century, and (3) the inlaid satin- 
wood lines which are also of this period. 


My living room and dining room are separated 
only by a large arch at which I have portiere curtains. 
Should these rooms be decorated exactly alike or may 
I use different rugs and draperies?—Mr. M. N. P., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Each room should be decorated ac- 
cording to its own particular require- 
ments. One room may require brighter 
colors than another, even though it is 
alongside the other. So, while it may be 
quite correct to decorate these two rooms 
in the same way, yet I feel more indi- 
vidual character may be given each one 
by decorating them differently. 


The walls of my house are of stucco, and they 
seem to absorb a tremendous amount of moisture. 
Is there a treatment to correct this situation, and not 
stain or discolor the stucco?—R. C., Reno, Nevada. 


You can correct this situation very 
easily. A water repellant, colorless wa- 
terproofing liquid, may be applied with 
either brush or spray gun, that will 
effectively seal the pores of the stucco 
against moisture penetration, without 
the least staining or discoloration of your 
stucco. We might caution you to ob- 
serve carefully the general condition of 
your stucco walls before application of 
the waterproofing liquid. Often, there 
will be what appears to be very small 


cracks, that, on close examination, are 


of considerable width under the top coat ~ 
These should be properly | 


of stucco. 
cleaned out, and filled with a masonry 
crack filler or caulking compound, and 
allowed to dry for 48 hours prior to 
application of waterproofing. 


Would it be correct to use wallpaper in the bed- 
rooms of a Spanish home? I have two rooms to 
redecorate and the existing plain tan plaster seems 
so lifeless that I am thinking of changing to wall- 
paper unless you advise me otherwise.—Mrs. F. Y., 
San Diego, Calif. 


The traditional wall finish for all 
Spanish homes is plaster but, as few 


bedrooms are ever furnished true to | 
type, it is considered correct to decorate 
the bedrooms in harmony with the fur- | 
nishings rather than the architecture. [ 


















For this reason wallpaper could be used | 


to advantage, no doubt, in your home. | 
The new papers are colorful, smart and [| 


light resisting. 


We have just completed the plans for an English 
house. I do not wish to follow any particular style 
in the furnishings but would like to combine the 
comfort of the older conventional pieces with some- 
thing of the newer modernistic lines. Does that idea 
have merit or had I best discard it? I want to avoid 
extremes but I like the simplicity of modern furni- 
ture.—Mrs. R. F. G., Portland, Oregon. 


You have a very practical idea in your 
suggestion of combining some modern 
pieces of furniture with the older. With 


SORE EY 


Deg Pi tN he cer 


care, this may be carried out very well, | 
provided attention is paid to back- | 
grounds and textiles. Much of the new | 


modern furniture—as seen in the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress Fair—has very 
conservative lines so that it may be used 
with other harmonizing styles such as 
the Sheraton, Empire, Hepplewhite and 
Duncan Phyfe. 


We are planning to build a swimming pool, and 
have been told that the concrete surface can be deco- 


rated with a type of paint that will not peel under © 


water. Do you know if this is true? —C. A. M., 
San Francisco, California. 


You are correct. You can obtain in 
powder form a preparation containing 
no glue, casein, or other organic mate- 
rials having a tendency to promote 
fermentation. When mixed with water 
to proper consistency, it may be applied 
to walls of swimming tank after the 
walls have first been wetted down thor- 
oughly. This covering may be obtained 
in colors to meet your taste, and pro- 
vides an economical, and_ sanitary 
decoration. Circulars have been sent you. 
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When You 


Paint Your House 


| 
BE very careful when repainting. Wait 4 4 


for dry weather and examine the 
surface carefully for moisture before 
painting. 


The surface to be painted should be | 


smoothed down before the new paint is 
applied. If the old paint was white lead 
and linseed oil, only a dusting off will 
be needed. If hard, brittle paint was 
used it may be necessary to scrape the 
surface or perhaps remove the old paint 
with a gasoline or acetylene torch and 
scraper. Do not paint over old, lumpy 
or scaling paint. Be sure to brush off 
all the dust and dirt that has collected 
on the drip caps over windows and 
doors, as well as on the window headers 
and sills. If not removed, the dust and 
dirt will mix with the fresh paint and 
cause streaking. 

Use plenty of ‘elbow grease.” Brush 
the paint well into the pores of the wood 
and do not allow it to flow merely from 
the brush. It is doubly important to 
brush the priming coat in closely. 

For putty use only pure white lead 
(either soft paste or heavy paste) thick- 
ened to putty consistence with dry 
whiting. With this putty fill all nail 
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_HE ALWAYS BROUGHT HOME PRESENTS 
... AND AN ATTACK OF 





holes, cracks, knot holes, dents and other 
defects in the surface. These places 
should be filled tightly after the prim- 
ing coat is dry. Nail holes and cracks 
filled with putty containing petroleum 
and marble dust often mar an otherwise 
good painting job by turning yellow. 


Two coats of paint, properly mixed 
and well brushed out, are always better 
than one thick, heavy coat. 


Allow plenty of time between coats 
for the paint to dry. Outside work 
should be allowed to dry three days be- 
fore the next coat is applied and inside 
work at least two days. 


Be sure that the previous coat is hard 
as well as dry, as painting over a “‘soft”’ 
surface is likely to cause checking or 
alligatoring. 
1 


A| 


Use only the best paint always. 
poor paint may look well for a time, but 
appearances do not keep out the wea- 
ther. Wind, sun and rain will test the 
true value of any paint more surely than | 
will the eye. | 








idea~, 


to make flower pot holders of old 
metal barrel hoops. Simply cut the 
hoop the desired length and nail to | 
the fence or wall as illustrated above: | 


‘a7 





' paint as desired. These are attractive! 


T was always a happy evening when 

dad got home from atrip. There were 
candy or flowers for mother— new toys 
for the youngsters—and something else 
that he wouldn’t intentionally wish on 
the family for worlds. 


In his shoes he carried home a stealthy 
infection that spread tiny, watery, peel- 
ing blisters and itching to every toe in 
the house. 


Don't you infect others 


You can pick up “Athlete’s Foot” in the 
most spotless bathrooms and showers of 
the best hotels—in clubs or locker-rooms 
— anywhere that bare feet walk on wet 
floors. And you can spread it in your 
own bathroom. 

Better examine your toes tonight. Is 
the skin turning red in spots? Are there 
blotches of dead white skin, stickily 
moist? Blisters? Skin cracks? 

Start using Absorbine Jr. at once—for 


ABSORBINE 


For years has relieved sore muscles, aches, bruises, 
burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleeplessness 





ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


= 


these are the warnings of “Athlete’s 
‘oot.” 


Absorbine Jr. kills the germ 


**Athlete’s Foot” is so difficult to kill that 
socks must be boiled 15 minutes to kill 
the germs once lodged there. 
Laboratory tests demonstrate that 
soothing, healing Absorbine Jr. quickly 
kills the germ of “Athlete’s Foot” when 
reached, without harming delicate tis- 
sues, Clinical tests also prove its effec- 
tiveness. 
Don’t risk imitations! Beware of weak and worth- 
less imitations which have flooded the market to 
trade upon the proved success of Absorbine Jr. When 
you failto stop “Athlete’s Foot” it can run into even 
more dangerous infections. Thousands of grateful 
letters say Absorbine Jr. gets results. All druggists 
sell it, $1.25. For free sample write W. F. Young, 
Inc.,443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 





For SUNBURN, too! 


For broken burning skin, Absorbine Jr. is cooling 
and healing. Not greasy. Pleasant to use. 
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Kasy to make 
and so good 


‘Tillamook 





CARROT 
SOUFFLE 












































WITH ALL THE CREAM LEFT IN 


“T’m not what you'd call an ‘experienced’ cook 
and frankly, I was timid about attempting a 
souffe. But there’s one I’ve found easy to 
make, and so good. It’s Tillamook Carrot 
Souffle (one of the recipes in the new 36-page 
Tillamook recipe booklet). The secret lies in 
the cheese. I always use Tillamook—it’s ideal 
for cooking. Melts easily and doesn’t become 
stringy. That’s because it is never recooked or 
reworked. And, too, Tillamook has a delicious 
mild, piquant flavor that blends perfectly with 
other foods. It’s made from rich whole milk, 
with all the cream left in. There’s food value of 
nearly five quarts of milk in every pound.” 


NEW 36 PAGE BOOK OF 
PRIZE WINNING RECIPES 


FREE 


Compiled by Miss Genevieve Callahan, editor 
of Sunset Magazine. Contains 54 prize win- 
ning Tillamook Cheese recipes for a wide 
variety of dishes. Learn how easy it is to add 
extra food value and give new flavor to foods 
you serve. 






Trade Mark 
Registered 


or 
TILLAMOOK 


on every slice 





USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 





Tillamook Dairy Maid, Tillamook, Oregon 
Please send me new 36-page Cheese recipe 
booklet FREE. (4-33) 


Name 





Address 





A COUNTRY-MADE CHEESE ° 
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Pointers on 
Deep Fat Frying 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


OOD which has been cooked either 
in deep fat or in a small amount of 
fat in a frying pan is always enjoyed, 
that is if such food is well cooked. This 
fact has caused the statement to be made 
that anyone who can fry food well, can 
do any kind of cooking well. In the 
latter part of the 18th century, Dr. Kit- 
chener made in the “Housekeepers’ 
Oracle” the following statement: “Fry- 
ing, though one of the most common of 
culinary operations, is one that is least 
commonly performed perfectly well.” 
Frying is cooking food material in 
deep fat, having such material com- 
pletely immersed in the fat, heated to 
the right temperature. Cooking in a 
small amount of fat in a frying pan is 
called “frying,” or sometimes “pan- 
frying”; but we have no word that prop- 
erly describes such cooking, so borrow 
from the French the word “saute,” which 
means, “cooking in a small amount of 
fat in a fry-pan.” Probably because, as 
is too often the case, such cooking is 
poorly done, and the food becomes 
soaked with fat, dietitians and doctors 
claim that fried food is indigestible and 
frequently forbid the eating of such food. 
If, however, the food is well fried, it is 
not hard to digest by the normally 
healthy person. 


Don’t Overheat the Fat 


Certain points to be considered are 
the kind of fat used, the care of such fat 
after using, the temperature of the fat, 
and the preparation of the food to be 
fried. 

A good oil is a most economical frying 
fat as it does not burn except at a tem- 
perature too high to cook in, and it lasts 
for a long time without having to be 
clarified. Lard and suet are the animal 
fats used for frying, and at present there 
are many excellent “hardened” fats 
(hydrogenized oils) on the market. If 
one has on hand a good deal of fat trim- 
med from meat before or after cooking, 
and such fat as rises on the top of soup 
stock, these fats may be mixed and 
cooked until the water has evaporated, 
and the fat ceases to bubble and sputter. 
This should then be strained through 
cheese cloth, after which it is ready to 
use in frying. Fat should always be 
strained after using, and occasionally a 
raw sliced potato cooked in it to clear 
the fat. Keep fat in a cool place, having 
the container covered, and it may be 
used over and over, adding a little fresh 
fat when necessary. 

There is no doubt, I think, that the 
over-heating of fat is the cause of much 
of the indigestibility of fried food. Fat 
raised to a high temperature burns and 





disintegrates, and fatty acids are left | 
Do 5 
not heat fat until you are ready to use | 


which cause stomach disturbance. 


it; then test it for the right temperature. 


If the material to be fried is raw, the fat | 
must not be as hot as it should be for 7 


already cooked meat or fish. The scien- 
tific and the easiest way of testing the 
temperature is to use a frying ther- 
mometer, heating the fat to the tem- 


perature given in the recipe. Lacking | 


a thermometer, drop a piece of bread, 
from which crust has been removed, 
into the fat which you consider hot; 
count 60 as a clock ticks for raw mate- 














SEER 


rial to be fried, and 40 for cooked ma- | 


terials. If at the end of such count the | 


bread is the desired shade of brown, the 
fat is the right temperature. If it is not 
brown, heat for a little longer time; if 
too brown, remove kettle from fire and 


cool, testing again in-a few minutes. | 
The time for frying varies with the type | 
of food to be fried, all the way from two | 


to ten minutes. 
Fillets of meat or fish, certain vege- 
tables, cheese, oysters and other shell 


fish, fritters, doughs, croquettes, and 4 
cutlets, are the general types of food | 


fried in deep fat. 


The preparation of these foods for E 
frying is important. All but the doughs 7 


and batters are covered with fine bread 


crumbs. Cut the crusts from stale bread, . 
dry, and roll with a rolling pin, or put | 


through a fine meat chopper. (The dark 


crusts may be used for escalloped dishes, 7 
and puddings where chocolate or spices | 
are used.) The result when a croquette | 
has been covered with white crumbs is | 
satisfactory, as the color when fried is | 
uniform. Sift the crumbs through a/ 








medium mesh strainer as you use them; | 


this insures the uniformity in size of 
crumbs. 


Crumb, Egg, and Crumb 


Have ready in a shallow dish one 
slightly beaten whole egg, or yolk or 


white of egg, diluted with 14 cupful of | 


milk or water. Croquettes require very | 
careful dipping in the egg, as one tiny | 
little hole in the coating of egg will cause | 
the mixture on the inside to burst | 


through when it reaches the hot fat, § 


and permit the fat to enter, making the © 
croquette greasy. Fish had best be |) 
rolled in flour before dipping into the 
egg, as the flour will absorb the mois- © 


ture. The general rule is “crumb, egg, 
and crumb.” Always drain the material 


fried as soon as it comes from the fat, | 


on soft paper. A deep kettle with a fry- 


ing basket of wire is convenient to have; | 


at any rate, the amount of fat needed is 
large, about three pounds of solid fat, or 
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; BURNETT'S 


PORE ExTracr 





THERE are two perfectly grand features 
about the new Burnett’s bottle. First: 
It is sturdy and will not tip over easily. 
Second: [t is made of amber glass which 
keeps the extract at full strength by 
guarding against light rays. Ask for Bur- 
nett’s pure extracts in this new bottle. 
@ For ten cents you may have a copy of 
“Doubly Delicious Desserts”—the Bur- 
nett recipe book filled with new ideas. 


BURNETT’S EXTRACTS 
Made by 
JoserH Burnett CoMPANy 
437 D Street, Boston 
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Drapery & Floor 
Covering 
Style Week 
as SEPT: i te 6 ——., 


 — this week 
fifteen leading Bay Region 
stores will have an outstanding 
display of draperies and floor 
coverings. Complete lines of 
items in both these depart- 
ments will be attractively 
shown during the week. 


The latest fabrics and designs 
in draperies and many new rug 
and carpet creations can be 
seen at the following stores: 


San Francisco 
THE EMPORIUM 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
CITY OF PARIS 
O’CONNOR, MOFFATT AND CO. 
HALE BROS. 
W. & J. SLOANE 
STERLING FURNITURE CO. 
REDLICK-NEWMAN CO. 
LACHMAN BROS. 
EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 
JOHN BREUNER CO. 
Oakland 
H. C. CAPWELL CO. 

B. F. SCHLESINGER & SON 
BREUNER’S 
JACKSON FURNITURE CO, 

It will be well worth while to view 


these displays before doing your 
autumn refurnishing. 











a quart of oil, as there must be depth 
sufficient to keep the food from touching 
the bottom of the kettle. For a small 
family, a deep kettle of heavy material, 
but not large, is better, as less fat or oil 
is needed, and two fryings of say three 
croquettes at a time may be made in it. 

For fritters, or fruit and vegetables 
dipped in batter, fresh fat is preferable, 
or at least fat which has not been used. 

Sauteing is done in a frying pan; I like 
a heavy iron skillet for this purpose, as it 
heats slowly and food is not likely to be 
burned. It should be heated with the fat 
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until quite hot before putting in the 
material to be cooked. With this type | 
of “frying” the food must be turned to | 
brown equally on each side. With the | 
exception of fritters and doughs, food | 
which is cooked in deep fat does not 
have to be turned. 

Croquettes and cutlets are always ac- 
ceptable, and moreover they make use | 
of bits of meat and fish too small for} 
other dishes. A plain fritter is excellent | 
with a sauce, and is always enjoyed for | 
dessert. Fruit dipped in fritter batter 
and fried in deep fat is also a favorite. | 


| 


Chicken Croquettes 


2 cupfuls of chicken (small pieces picked from 
cold boiled or roasted chicken) 
Seasonings of salt, paprika, and celery salt 
1 cupful of thick white sauce made by cooking 
together 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
¥§ cupful of flour 
1 cupful of milk 
Salt and pepper 
Season the chicken well, and add 
enough white sauce to moisten thor- 
oughly, but not enough to make so soft 
it can not be handled. Spread on a 
plate and allow mixture to become cold. 
Other meats, or fish freed from bones 
and skin, may replace the chicken in 
this recipe. 
Divide into eight parts. Take up with 
a spoon and drop into fine white bread 
crumbs. Lightly roll into a round ball, 
then into a cylinder not over three inches 
long, being careful not to press the fin- 
gers on it. Crumb the remaining pieces, 
having the cylinders of uniform size. 
When all are shaped, dip into egg as 
directed above, and again into crumbs. 
Lightly roll until the crumbs are evenly 
distributed over the surface, shaking off 
any extra crumbs. Fry in fat heated to 
395°, or hot enough to brown a cube of 
bread a golden brown in 40 counts. 
Drain on soft paper. If a sauce is 
desired, pass it, but do not pour around 
or over the croquettes, as it takes away 
the crispness of the fried surface. 
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WX HAT a treat...the 


perfect dessert. A light, tender 
cake...topped with tart full- 
flavored apples... with the spicy 
tang of the cinnamon and sugar 
mixture adding luscious tastiness. 
And it’s a special cake...a hurry- 
up cake that’s so simple and easy 
to make with Globe “A1” Com- 
plete Biscuit Flour. Get a package 
and try this recipe. You'll be sure 
to vote it a winner. 





OLD FASHIONED APPLE CAKE 
2 cups Globe ’’A1” Biscuit Flour 
% cup milk or % cup water 
3 or 4 good sized apples 
% cup melted butter 


% cup sugar 
1 egg 


% cup sugar mixed with 1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Make batter of the biscuit flour, 
the 42 cup sugar and beaten egg 
mixed with the milk or water. 
Pour into large shallow pan, hav- 
ing it well oiled. Peel apples, cut 
in rather thick slices and press 
into batter edge down, placing 
slices close together. Spread 
melted butter over apples and 
cover with sugar and cinnamon 
mixture. Bake in fairly hot oven 
(375 degrees) for ¥2 hour or until 
applesaresoft. Whenserving, top 
with whipped cream if desired. 
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0G caBiN SY® 
HERE’S nothing else just like the 
flavor of real, old-time Log Cabin! 
A rich, woodsy tang—a delicious, 
lingering maple flavor that can’t be 
imitated! And just the right body to 
transform waffles and pancakes into a 
tender breakfast treat. Children love 
the funny little people on the Log 
Cabintin. A product of General Foods. 
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wives were told how 
husbands miss A. 1. 
| Sauce at home— how 
they yearn for its 
savory flavor when 
beans, cheese dishes 
and stews are on the 
family bill of fare! 
A, 1. Sauce is man’s 
favorite restaurant 
relish on fish, steaks 
and roasts. Just a sprinkle adds “din- 
ing out” zest to home-cooked foods. 
Recipes with every bottle. A. 1. Sauce is 
sold by all grocers and delicatessens 
— ask for it in restaurants, too. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro. Hartford, Conn. 
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How to Do 
Dry Cleaning at Home 


By Lucia Johansen 


WE all have heard many times the 

old sayings about cleanliness be- 
ing next to godliness, and the first essen- 
tial of charm being personal fastidious- 
ness and daintiness. The truth of these 
words is obvious. Yet, how many of us 
are guilty of wearing a soiled frock be- 
cause we have “forgotten to send it to 
the cleaners” or we “just simply can’t 
afford to have another thing cleaned 
this month?” 

Have you ever considered the fun that 
is to be had and the pennies to be saved 
by doing at least some of your dry clean- 
ing at home? Silk and light weight wool 
dresses can be done most satisfactorily. 


Use Special Solvent 


Practically all the oil companies, es- 
pecially the larger ones, refine a special 
fluid for home cleaning uses. It may 


| be purchased at the usual service station 


for a few cents a gallon. It is best to 


| bring your own container since there is 
| an additional charge if the company pro- 


vides the container. Two gallons of the 
cleaning fluid is enough to clean four to 
six silk dresses. Woolen dresses need 


| more. After you have cleaned a time or 





two, you will learn to judge the fluid re- 
quirements of your cleanings. 

Be sure to do your cleaning away 
from any open fire or flame. In nice 
weather I| take my solvent and hie me to 


| the back garden. In bad weather I stay 


in the laundry, being careful to close the 
door to the kitchen where the gas pilot 
light burns, and flinging wide the porch 
door to let in the fresh air. 

There are on the market special 
washers for dry cleaning. They are in- 
expensive and full directions for use 
come with each washer. I have found 
one of these machines most satisfactory, 
since it does away with putting the 
hands in the cleaning fluid except for 
the wringing. It is, however, an aid 
and not an essential, and you can have 


| a grand cleaning party with two big 
| dishpans or kettles. 


| ing spots. 


Have all your soiled dresses handy. 
Brush them thoroughly and if necessary 
spot them. In this article there is not 
space to discuss spot removal. If the 
garment is badly spotted, it is advisable 
to send it to a commercial cleaner. 
Druggists sometimes have a supply of 
pamphlets giving directions for remov- 
The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has issued a Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin, No. 1474, on “Stain Removal from 
Fabrics, Home Methods,” that may be 
secured by writing the Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington, D. C., and 
enclosing five cents. This bulletin deals 
exclusively with spot removal. Miss 
Harriet G. Eddy, California State Home 
Demonstration Leader, has prepared a 
most comprehensive and helpful circular 
on “Dry Cleaning at Home,” which may 
be procured by writing the Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

With your garments, kettles, and 
cleaning fluid handy, you are now ready 
to clean. Rub over your hands a lump 
of powdered alum, which you have pre- 
viously purchased at the druggists. Ten 
cents’ worth is ample for several clean- 
ings, and the alum gives your hands 
wonderful protection against gasoline 
burn. 

Pour half a gallon of cleaning fluid 
into one of the pans. Be sure that the 
pan is free from any trace of water since 
a drop or two of water mixed with the 
solvent will streak some types of mate- 
rial. Select the lightest and least soiled 
garment. Immerse it in the fluid, gently 
swishing it around. After two or three 
minutes of this, remove the garment and 
squeeze as much cleaning fluid from it as 
you can without wringing. If the cleaning 
fluid appears quite dirty, it is best to put 
the garment through clean fluid in the 
other pan. Remove it from the rinse. 
Then continue cleaning the other gar- 
ments in the order of the lightness of 
their color and the amount of soil. As 
the rinse solvent becomes dirty, add it 
to the first cleaning fluid and pour clean 
into the rinse pan. Half a gallon at a 
time is enough. Each amount should 
stand several rinsings. 


What About Wringing? 


The garments are now cleaned. The 
next problem is to remove the excess 
solvent. If you have a whirl dryer on 
your washing machine, you are in luck. 
Just toss the cleaned clothes into the 
basket and start it whirling. Be careful 
to catch the solvent in a pan as it comes 
from the machine, since it is dangerous 
to run the solvent into the sewer where 
it might form a gas pocket. Do not run 
the garment through a roller wringer, 
since the cleaning fluid tends to dissolve 
the rubber. 

If you have no whirl dryer, hang the 
garments out in the air where they may 
drip and dry. Do not allow them to 
drip on any growing thing, such as a 
lawn or plants, because the solvent will 
kill them. 


The garments taken from the whirl 
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Sani-Flush 


lig = cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 








SANI-FLUSH cleans stains, rust, 
smudges and all other discol- 
orations from the toilet bowl. 
The porcelain gleams like new 
every day in the year. 


Sani-Flush eliminates the 


cause of toilet odors. It not 
only cleans the bowl, but also 
cleans and purifies the hidden 
trap which no other method can 
reach. 


Sani-Flush cleans thoroughly 
and saves you work. Simply 
follow directions on the can. 


It is not an ordinary cleanser. 
Sani-Flush is made especially 
to clean toilets. Also it is effec- 
tive for cleaning automobile 
radiators. Directions on the can. 

Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 25c. The Hy- 
gienic Products Co., Canton, O. 





| to clean you will find the dirt settled to 
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dryer should also be hung in the air until | 
they are thoroughly dried. They should 
be placed on hangers so that there will 
be no stretching or pinning to pull them 
out of shape. 
While the clothes are drying, you can 
pour the remaining cleaning fluid back 
into its container and set it aside to settle 
away from fire. The next time you want 


the bottom of the container and you can 
pour the clear top solvent off and use it 
again. Incidentally, the dirty solvent 
on the bottom is handy for cleaning 
those grease and oil stains off the garage 
floor. 





Press Neatly, Air Well 


When the garments are entirely dry, | 
they are ready to be pressed. The clean- 
ing will not take out plaits or rufflings, 
but you will find that often the freshness 
of the plaits has suffered in the wearing. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to press 
them in again. Where possible, it is de- 
sirable to press on the wrong side of the 
material or use a pressing cloth. (A 
square of light weight white canvas or 
duck is good.) Always use a moderately 
hot iron. 

When the garment is pressed, sew on 
that loose button and those missing 
snaps, and tack the bow on the collar 
and do those other little things you’ve 
“been intending to do.” 

If you have a furnace register, hang 
the pressed garments over it or above 
the radiator, until the last vestige of 
solvent odor is gone. 

Then, as you march to your closet 
with hangers full of sweet, clean clothes, 
you'll say, “I’ve cleaned five dresses and 
saved five dollars and had the fun of do- 














You May Have 
this Lovely 
Blue Fabrikoid 
SUNSET 
BINDER 


free! 


Save money by saving your SUNSETS! Pre- 
serve them in perfect condition, not an issue 
missing, in this steel-reinforced Binder of 
lovely Blue Fabrikoid—a handy Quick- 
Reference Library of valuable ideas that may 
be worth real money to you! 


The SUNSET Binder will be sent you, 
postpaid and FREE, for only $1.50 in sub- 
scriptions—three 1-year subscriptions at 50c 
each, one 1-year at 50c and one 2-year at $1, 
or two 2-year subscriptions at $1 each. Your 
own subscription may be included, but the 
Binder cannot be given for your own sub- 
scription alone. Address Dept. A, 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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EXPECT to be in the Charm 

House at the Emporium in San 
Francisco from 2 to 4 p. m. on Mon- 
day, September 18, and shall be 
glad to visit informally with you 
and your friends about kitchen plan- 
ning, recipes and menus, housekeep- 
ing practices, yes, even washing and 
ironing! In my home economics 
editorial work naturally I come 
across new information about house- 
hold equipment, how to use it and 
how to take care of it, and shall be 
glad to discuss with you any ques-_ || 
tions along these lines that may be_ || 
bothering you. When you come to __ || 
The Emporium on that day, ask for || 
I shall be happy indeed to 
meet and talk with you.—Genevieve 


A. Callahan. 
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Mother 


Chicken Drum Sticks 
and things like that 
Here’s the insoluble wrapper that keeps the 
school lunch fresh and delicious. Most 
wrapping papers go to pieces when wet. 
Not so with Patapar. This unique paper 


never goes to pieces. Patapar hugs the 
food tenderly and keeps it extra fresh. No 
danger of this wrapper tearing or leaking. 

Especially good for sandwiches, because 
you can moisten the Patapar first. This 
prevents the bread from drying out. Won- 
derful, too, for salads, olives, grapes, and 
that special favorite, a chicken drum-stick. 

Buy a package today at your favorite 
housefurnishing, hardware or department 
store. Or mail 10c direct for a generous 
trial. Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
Dept. S-9, Bristol, Pennsylvania. 






PRICED FOR 
U.S.A. ONLY 








You will find when iron cooking 
utensils are seldom used, it is a 
good idea to rub them with oil before 
putting them away, to prevent rust. 





HE school bell rings with 
e problem of clean faces and 
sandwiches. Mothers must find food for healthful 
lunches that children really like. Here is the 
answer. ALBERS OLIVE MINCE~a delightfully 
seasoned ripe olive sandwich spread that is both 









nourishing and delicious. 
Write for the free recipe booklet with its many 
salad, sandwich and supper suggestions. 
> ALBERS 
\\ OLIVE MINCE 


at your grocer 





| “ALBERS PACKING CO., Riverside, Calif. | 
1 Please send me your new free recipe booklet. 2 
j 
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We still need 
PROTECTION 





True, the colorful and rip-roaring 
bandits of the West, are but a ro- 
mantic memory—a closed chapter 
in the march of progress. 


Today, however, the need for 
property protection is even more 
vital than in the days of Billy the 
Kid. The enforcement of privacy 
against unscrupulous intruders, 
the enforced separation of little 
children from fast moving traffic 
and the protection of lawns and 
shrubs demand, as never before, 
the dependable security of Cyclone 
Fence. 

Cyclone protection is available everywhere 
—with installation by Cyclone trained men, 
if you desire. The facts are worth having 
and cost you nothing. — for proof of 
superiority and detailed inf 


Cyclone Fence 


Standard Fence Company 
Oakland - Los les - San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, W: Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Coast Division of: 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Cyclone—not a “‘type’" of fence, 
but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
4dentified by this trade-mark. 








Watch this department for an announcement 
of “The Charm Book” by Barbara Lenox, 
Sunset Beauty Editor. 


TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


Is No Longer the Sole 
Privilege of YOUTH! 


pi age thousands of women of ma- 
eats are now thanking PRO- 
GRA DERMETICS, the amazing 
new treatment which replaces cosmetics and actually 
revitalizes your skin by observance of natural laws. 
ust a few simple applications of PROGRAM 
ERMETICS at your own dressing table will cor- 
rect long-standing Blackheads, Wrinkles, Coarse 
Pores, Eruptions, Sallowness, etc. and regain for 
you that PRICELESS ASSET, a radiantly clear, 
smooth: and healthy skin. Write NOW for FREE 
BOOKLET, to 


NATURA, Inc. 


Terminal Sales puitine, Seattle, Wash. 
Studio +m » Portland, 
Suite 210 1182 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
812 West 8th, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Western Health and Beauty 


By Barbara Lenox 


) pes you ever stop to think that 
every day you are in a beauty con- 
test? That people are constantly form- 
ing opinions, comparing, approving, or 
disapproving? At this very moment 
several persons may be thinking about 
you, seeing you through their mind’s 
eye—your husband, your high-school 
son or daughter, your friends and club 
associates. Will they approve or not? 
Naturally you hope they approve, be- 
cause without the approval and coopera- 
tion of others, we really cannot have 
success, achievement, happiness. 

Very few of us are born beautiful, but 
we can all learn to create the illusion of 
beauty in our own way. We can all be 


| well groomed and express charm. It is 


a good idea sometimes to idealize our- 


| selves, since we are all idealists at heart, 


inspired by the deeds of others. Why 
not turn this power selfward? Try to 
imagine how you would look if your 
defects were all removed. For one thing 
you would not be fat, nor dull eyed; nor 
dull skinned. You would be lean, keen, 
alert. Your eyes would twinkle, your 
color be fresh. Look in the mirror and 
confess you leave much to be desired. 
Well, you can be quite another sort of 
person. You can recreate yourself in 
terms of youth, vitality, charm. You 
can perform miracles with yourself. . . 
if you want to. 

The best way to recreate yourself is 
to make a beauty plan and follow it 
faithfully without any holidays. Make 
your plan to suit your own time and 
physical requirements, keeping in mind 
that our western climate in many parts 
is very drying to the skin, and that the 
water is hard, and include in your rou- 
tine beauty rites which will counteract 
these facts. The first thing to do is to 
sit down with pencil and paper, check 
over your good points and bad ones, and 
make a plan that will correct as much 
as possible your handicaps to beauty. 


Plan your beauty routine with a morn- 
ing and evening treatment. In the 
morning before you get out of bed, stop 
to breathe slowly and deeply a few 
times. Then take a few exercises accord- 
ing to your needs. If your hips are 
lumpy, or your arms are too plump, 
concentrate on removing those handi- 
caps of beauty. Follow your exercise 
with a shower and rub down with salt. 
Don’t forget to use a deodorant. For 
the face, a good cleansing with cream or 
soap and water or both, a toning lotion 
and a protective cream, then you are 
ready for your make-up. If you use 
soap and water, remember to soften the 
water with a pinch of soda. Give the 
hair a light fingertip massage, a quick 
brushing, and it is ready for dressing. 

At night, no matter how tired you 
are or how late it is, always remove 
make-up and cleanse the skin thor- 
oughly. If you’ve been shopping and 
your feet ache, take a hot Epsom salts 
foot bath, remove all clothing and rub 
briskly with a turkish towel. That will 
refresh you sufficiently so that you will 
be able to continue your important night 
treatment. After cleansing use a cream 
to stimulate the circulation on both neck 
and face, and if your skin is dry use an 
oil or cream to soften and lubricate it. 
This will counteract the drying effect of 
the climate here in the West. Apply 
your corrective creams to wrinkles and 
other blemishes, take a few exercises, 
particularly of the relaxation type, 
cream the hands, brush hair and massage 
scalp, slip on sleeping gloves, and so to 
bed. This is just a suggested outline of 
a daily treatment. You will have to 
make your own to meet your needs, but 
by all means make one, follow it every 
day, and in addition do one special 
beauty rite each day. 

The first day, for instance, follow your 
morning and evening treatment, and in 
addition, sometime during the day give 





Miss Lenox 
will help you 
with your 


Beauty Problems 





You may write 
to her 
im care of 


This Magazine 
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your hair a hot oil shampoo, to remedy 
dryness. Give the scalp a special mas- 
sage, and perhaps try one of the new 
vegetable rinses to give the hair an inter- 
esting color and sheen. The second day, 
groom your eyebrows, and remove all 
superfluous hair from arms and legs. 
The third day, give yourself a facial, 
including the neck, with special atten- 
tion to wrinkles and double chin. The 
following day a manicure—and now you 
see how it works. By organizing your 
time, your beauty work will not inter- 
fere with your regular activities, and at 
the end of a few weeks your appearance 
will amaze you. You will look well 
groomed, and for women who wish to 
excel in business or social life that is an 
indispensable asset. In addition you will 
have a new confidence, an assurance 
that gives you poise and charm. Try it. 

To be well groomed is the first step; 
then the next step is to learn to create 
the illusion of beauty which is a matter 
of studying lines and colors; and then 
comes charm, which is the invisible side 
of beauty. We want to tell you about 
all three of these steps which are yours 
if you want them. No matter how many 
physical handicaps you have, or how 
many limitations, you can be well 
groomed and charming. Why not begin 
now to recreate yourself as you would 
like to be? Invest a little time in your- 
self, make a plan, and budget your 
beauty work. If you need any help, 
write me and I’ll do my best. Please 
remember to enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 





California Iris 


OLDIERS with purple helmets, 
Standing so tall and straight, 
With sharp, green spears uplifted, 
Storming the springtime gate. 

Regiments in the garden, 
Heads lifted proud and high, 
Standing at strict attention, 
Saluting each passer-by. 
When the proud march is over, 
And regiments disappear, 
Sentries are left on duty, 
Through all the long, sweet year. 
—Theresa M. McLean. 





Palm Tree House 


N my garden grows a palm tree 
Tall and slender; standing free 
From the other plants around it, 
Source of constant joy to me. 
Bends its head before the North wind, 
Happy song and story weaves 
For the birds that have their dwellings 
Underneath its rustling leaves. 
Sheathed from eaves to the foundation 
With a softly weathered thatch, 
Tis one high apartment building 
With the front door off the latch. 
—Florence L. Bixby. 
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Sunset Readers Are 
Building New Homes 


Here s One in 
Santa Ana, 
C'a liforn 1a 


“SERVICE 
PORCH 
HE new Sunset 
arrived today. C4 
After reading it I felt Las 
I must write you 
about our new home 
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which we are enjoy- CUPBOARD 
ing more and more. I 
hope that the story of pes 
it will be useful to HUNG AOU —_ — 
other SuNsET readers. Ewrny | fcr 
We are always eager si 
to receive the maga- = 
BALCOAY 


zine and have partic- 
ularly enjoyed the 
house plans. 

Our home is a New England cottage 
type with five rooms on the first floor 
and an upstairs room (10x20) over the 
hall and one bedroom, which serves as 
our recreation room. Although the 
house is small we have specialized in 
built-in conveniences, closets and the 
like which certainly make housekeep- 
ing a joy. The living and dining 
rooms have cove ceilings. In the living 
room there is space for books, also a 
wood closet with shelves for storing 
magazines, music and other papers 
that are so likely to clutter up the 
living room. In the dining room is a 
spacious china closet with plenty of 
space for linens. A closet adjoining 
the dining room holds the wall bed. 
This bed closet is roomy with a num- 
ber of removable shelves, the lowest 
shelf being 36 inches from the floor, 
making room for my sewing machine 
underneath. 


The bedrooms have plenty of closet 
space. The bathroom has a built-in 
Pullman lavatory with drawers below 
the left end and hamper compartment 
beneath the right end. The shower 
is above the tub. 

The kitchen has an unusual amount 
of cupboard space. In addition to the 
refrigerator there is a cooler—one of 
the new revolving porcelain shelf type. 
The service porch has a stationary tub 
and electric washing machine. Above 
the tub is an overhead cupboard for 
storage. The basement (10x12) is 
cemented and contains the gas furnace 
and water tank. 

Since taking this photograph, shrub- 
bery and flowers have grown up, thus 
softening the walls and adding beauty 
to the exterior. The house faces east 
and has a beautiful setting in a well- 
kept orange grove.—Mrs. E. C. Diehl, 
Santa Ana. 





















































































Garden Notes 
for the Bay Regton 


er renner. is a busy month for 
the gardener for it is the month dur- 
ing which we rejuvenate our gardens so 
that they may be equally as lovely 
during the fall and winter as they are 
during the springtime and summer. Why 
not make a fall garden plan this year, 
appointing yourself the landscape archi- 
tect on the job? Sketch your house and 
garden to scale on a piece of graph paper 
just as would a professional landscape 
man, and make any notations and plant- 
ing suggestions on it that you believe 
would be real additions to your existing 
garden plan. Perhaps your rose bed 
would stand out more elegantly if bor- 
dered with lobelia; the spot from which 
you pulled out the annuals last week 
may be the location for a rockery or 
cutting bed; and the area under your 
fruit tree might be neater and more 
attractive if carpeted with lawn. When 
your plan of work has been completed 
and plant material selected, then com- 
mence to dig, hoe and rake, spray and 
prune, and finally plant the new things. 


Plan for Bulbs 


September is the beginning of bulb 
planting time in Sunset Land and many 
a nook in your garden may be brought 
to life by the addition of a few of them. 
Low growing varieties such as muscari, 
crocus, scillas, snowdrops, and chiono- 
doxas are splendid at the edge of grass 
walks, in front of shrubbery, in the fern 
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bed, and at the base of hedges and trees. 
Daffodils or tulips are lovely when 
blooming in the rose bed or between 
clumps of peonies. In your rockery 
tigridias, sometimes called Mexican 
Shell Flowers, provide a feeling of natu- 
ralness which is the aim in rock garden 
planting. A charming woodland bulbous 
plant is the erythronium or dog’s tooth 
violet, producing in earliest spring small, 
lily-like flowers of white, pink, cream, 
yellow and rose. They do best in a 
shaded corner with a rock or two for 
protection, and are a valuable addition 
to the semi-wild garden, or any part of 
the garden where they can be allowed 
to grow without disturbance. The 
plants do best in soil composed of equal 
parts of garden loam, peat and leaf mold. 
Their beauty is not confined altogether 
to their flowers; their richly mottled 
leaves create a delightful setting for the 
blossoms. 

It isn’t too late to plant gladiolus— 
in fact, they may be planted as late as 
November with good results. The East 
Bay Gladiolus Society held a most de- 
lightful exhibit last month. (Do try to 
attend as many flower shows as possible 
for they give you an opportunity to see 
varieties in bloom, at which time it is 


* 


Fred N. Sheldon of the Sunset Dis- 
trict in San Francisco sends this 
photograph to show that it is possible 
to build a lovely garden in the sand 
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best to select those you wish for your 
own garden.) Some outstanding vari- 
eties at this Gladiolus Show were Pfit- 
zer’s Triumph, with strong stems and 
brilliant flame colored flowers; Magna 
Blanco, pale yellow; Betty Nuthall, pale 
orange; Aquila, pink with a ruffled edge; 
Maid of Orleans and Albatross, both 
white; and Picardy, a pale peach tone. 
It is a good idea to plant glad bulbs on 
a bed of sand or peat moss for they strike 
root quicker. 


Plant Annuals and Perennials Now 


Seeds of all perennials and of some 
annuals may be sown this month. It is 
advisable to start seeds in boxes in soil 
composed of equal parts of sand, garden 
loam, and peat moss. Everyone has his 
or her special method of sowing seed for 
best results—one good way is to plant 
large seeds in shallow drills an inch 
apart; fine seed, simply mix with a 
quantity of sand and scatter broadcast 
over the surface. A safe rule to follow 
is that most seeds should be planted at 
a depth of three times their diameter. 
If you cover the seeds with sand rather 
than soil, surface crusting is avoided, 
thus making it easy for tiny seedlings 
to come through. As the seeds sprout, 
water them moderately and keep the 
soil between them worked with a small 
hand cultivator—or even with a kitchen 
fork—to allow free entry of moisture and 
air. When they are above the ground 
the aim should be to keep them growing 
vigorously, for this develops sturdy 
plants and avoids “damping off,” a dis- 
ease which ruins many seedlings. A 
light sprinkling of powdered sulphur 
will often prevent such an attack. When 
the plants can be handled easily, move 
them to their permanent place in the 
garden. It is a good idea to cover young 
tender plants at night with small berry 
boxes or similar cardboard containers, 
or make a cone-shaped cap out of heavy 
paper for each seedling. 

Hypericum is a fine perennial for a 
sunny bank in your garden. It has 
graceful green foliage and bright yellow 
flowers with spreading petals and nu- 
merous long stamens tipped with reddish 
anthers. Be sure to plant some Trans- 
vaal daisies in a sunny corner of your 
garden. Like the hypericum, these color- 
ful flowers do best when neglected. Water 
them thoroughly about every other 
week, cultivate around them occasion- 
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ally, and do not overfertilize. Too rich 
soil produces wonderful foliage but few 
flowers. 
There are many perennials that will | 
thrive in seaside gardens, where the soil 
is sandy and the atmosphere salty. 
Among these plants are included agro- 
stemma, with downy foliage of silvery 
gray and vivid blood-red flowers; Mich- 
aelmas daisies; hibiscus, excellent for a 
background specimen; Phlox subulata; 





and Verbena erinoides. 
In a shaded nook of your garden plant 


some Japanese anemones, or windflow- | 
| 
| 


ers. They bloom generously from Au- | 
gust until frost; the flowers are white or | 
rose and the leaves much lobed and | 
decorative. A wonderful specimen of | 
this flower grows on the north side of a | 
Mill Valley home, planted amid hydran- | 
geas and fuchsias. Some other peren- | 
nials for a shaded garden are columbines, | 
foxgloves, violets, campanulas and coral | 
bells. 
A perennial border in front of shrubs 
has many advantages; it gives a touch | 
of color to the border, prevents the 
growth of weeds, and saves water since 
the cultivation tends to conserve the | 
moisture. Perennials have their place in 
the rockery, too; try Campanula pusilla 
and ¢latsio, both a vivid shade of blue, | 
and both close, compact, thrifty grow- 
ers. Chrysanthemum maut is a delightful | 
new addition to the rock garden, with | 
its tiny pink daisy-like flowers borne on | 
long stems. A charming rock garden we | 
saw recently boasted a background of 


double white Shasta daisies, gaillardia | ° 


and coreopsis, with a ribbon of purple 
Verbena erinoides in front. Your sense 
of color harmony will tell you that it 
was gorgeous. 

Certain annuals may be sown in the 
fall with very good results. If you need 
some color quickly in a section of your 
garden sow calendulas, Shirley poppies, | 
pansies, nigella, nemophila (better known | 
as Baby Blue Eyes, a native wild flower 
of California), candytuft, clarkia, and 
godetias. Fine for bedding purposes is 
the annual Saponaria calabrica; it grows 
six inches tall and has lovely pink flow- 
ers. This is an uncommon annual, and 
one you should try. 


Irrigating Stocks 


Plant stocks now for winter bloom. 
Since stocks are lime-loving plants, add 
a small quantity of lime to the soil before 
sowing the seed. The Giant Imperial 
Strain produces strong tall branches and 
its blossoms are exceedingly fragrant. 
The seed bed, either a flat or in the 
open, may be prepared as usual, seeds 
scattered over it, and raked into the soil. 
When the seedlings may be handled 
safely and easily, transplant into the 
bottom of a trench two inches deep. 
This trench makes watering an easy 
task, greatly reduces the water bill, and 
provides the stocks with the necessary 
abundance of moisture. “‘Irrigate” the 
plants every other day until they are 
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MUSCARI—HEAVENLY BLUE 


SPECIAL 
Bulb Collection 


for Readers of SUNSET 





Varieties Suggested by 
Sydney B. Mitchell’s Article 


in this Issue 


$“) .75 
57 Bulbs---8 Varieties 3 


You can plant 8 varieties recommended by Mr. 

Mitchell’s poses . . 57 bulbs in all . . .at a cost of COMPLETE 
only $3.75! Every bulb in this collection is first- 
grade, and behind every sale stands our 68-year 
record for the finest in plant materials. We suggest to 4th Zone 
that you order immediately—when our supply is 

gone this offer ends. 


Postage Paid to the 4th Zone on All Orders of $1.00 


Postpaid 


or More. 
If you prefer to order separately, prices are listed 
below: 
1. ys 3. 
Scilla campanulata Muscari Heavenly Crocus sieberi 
(Clear blue) Blue (Rosy lavender) 
EO Biter aieia 565 os 0% 4-0 35c (Grape hyacinth) 10) ballets. <6. ccceeus 50c 
BO leo 3 ccccsecns 35¢ 
4. Z 5. 6. 
Tulip Clusiana Narcissus _ Narcissus 
(Red and white) bulbocodium conspicuus jonquilla simplex 
5 belie co (Yellow hoop petticoat) (True yellow jonquil) 
aa mila dicilars 5 Hales co. s cnndvinns cde 10 belliesccccesceus- FS 
February Gold 
de 8. 
Agnes Harvey February Gold 
(White Triandrus Hybrid) (Yellow Cyclamineus Hybrid) 
SGN cd crea scsinstces 50c 2 Walia oscccinecceoe 75¢ 





Many other Rock Garden bulbs noted : 
in Mr. Mitchell’s article are listed in our VISIT US at Niles—see 
New BULB CATALOG. (Illustrated in historic ““Old Adobe’’ and 














color.) 2 
<-Giivntiatios Marcitel 300 acres of living beauty. 
oe z Other convenient Yards: 
—67 varieties Tulips 
ee Sacramento - Modesto 
—75 other bulb varieties Pena se = koe 
Sent FREE on request. ‘ 
| Established 1865 George C. Roeding Jr., Pres. 


California Nursery Co. “=. 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 


Attached is my check or money order for $........ for which please send me the Mitchell 
Rock Garden Bulb Collection, or a collection of the following: 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


WOR io cc cidccccducevcridcnesqncecatures veecdseede carve nandaueuseedeueadees dhaeusceaes 
PT TCT TT ee Te COT TT EE TT CETTE TT EE er Tee TT: ree 
Ga ene kdhetsad tered ebesedideteddaakedukenatandcandaas Ths ios werdinedccaecstanaden 
repre Check here if you want our new Free BULB CATALOG, now ready. $339 
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To make 


ERE’S THE GREAT 

humus-base soil 
builder—the fertilizer 
that’s weed-free and af 
Jerent. It provides your 
garden or lawn with bal- 
anced, available food 
required for sturdy pro- 
fuse growth. 


The humus base helps 
the soil to retain mois- 
ture—its elements pro- 
mote plant vigor. It is 
odorless and easy to 
apply—prompt in its 
results. Morcrop is a 
complete fertilizer—in- 
suring larger production 
and better quality. 


Your Lilly dealer has both 
Garden and Lawn Morcrop and 
will gladly explain the difference 
between Morcrop and ordinary 
fertilizers. 








Established 1885 
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through blooming. The water has a ten- 
dency to wash the soil into the trench 
and build it up around the stalks of the 
plants, thus giving them a good firm 
hold in the soil. In my own garden, 
these simple cultural methods produced 
flower stalks three feet tall. 


Plan to Plant Some Shrubs 


Autumn is a good time to plant shrubs, 
and a good part of your garden should 
be planted in shrubbery. They are the 
frame for your annuals, perennials, and 
bulbous plants of your garden, they re- 
quire very little attention once estab- 
lished, fill out rapidly, and provide lovely 
tones of green for the walls of an outdoor 
living room. Silhouetted against a white 
stucco wall or fence of stone or wood 
there is nothing finer than a few care- 
fully selected shrubs. 

Abutilon megapotamicum is a fine 
shrub for a semi-shaded location, espe- 
cially if it gets an hour or two of morning 
sun. In mild seasons, its blossoms of 
golden orange petals, bronze calyx, and 
magenta stamens, provide glorious color 
the entire year. I hardly know which is 
more commendable—the foliage, which 
is richly mottled by tiny squares of yel- 
low and green, or its lovely flowers. It 
does well against a wall, and is an 
excellent foundation shrub in front of 
fuchsias whose base is often bare and 
unsightly. 

Abelias are fine for foundation plant- 
ings or in a shrubbery border. The most 
common one, 4. grandiflora, has glossy* 
green foliage, and tubular light pink 
flowers that bloom gloriously during the 
summer. A. schumannii has lavender 
flowers, finer foliage than the grandiflora 


tp33 * 


and is a profuse bloomer. The most 
beautiful abelia and most difficult to 
obtain, too, is 4. floribunda, whose 
pendulous branches are covered with 
tubular red flowers in clusters during 
the spring and summer. One of its many 
uses is a background shrub for the 
rockery. 

Rock Roses (Cistus) are fine small 
shrubs for rock gardens and shrub bor- 
ders. A new introduction is C. pur- 
pureum, which has large red flowers, and 
thrives in any fair soil provided it is in 
the sunshine. 

The berried cotoneasters are well 
known to gardeners, but too much can- 
not be said about their beauty in a rock 
garden or on the edge of a lily pool. 
Three excellent varieties for this pur- 
pose are C. microphylla, horizontalis, and 
adpressa. This last one clings to the 
ground and fastens itself securely to the 
sides of rocks or the rim of a pool. 

If you live in the interior valleys of 
California where the summers are warm 
and dry, you must select drought re- 
sistant shrubs. Most such plants are 
evergreen and are characterized by their 
thick, leathery leaves. Some good vari- 
eties of small trees and shrubs that will 
survive a dry season are the acacias, 
arctostaphylos or bearberry, with lus- 
cious red berries in winter and tiny pink 
flowers in spring, and Ceanothus cyaneus 
purpureus, a tiny-leaved lilac with rich 
blue flowers. This small tree or large 
shrub grows abundantly and beautifully 
along the Monticello highway just out- 
side the town of Napa. We have pre- 
pared a short list of drought resistant 
shrubs and trees which will be sent you 
upon request, if you live where such 
plant material must be used. 





Don’t Starve 


T isn’t hard for us when we look out 

over a lawn that is vivid and thriving 
—over flower beds ablaze with color—to 
think of these growing things as person- 
alities, as living, breathing beings. 

And so they are, not only now when 
we see them in their mature glory, but 
even when they’re in the tiny seed form 
or first shoot stage. 

Plants are very much like human be- 
ings. Their needs come close to ours. 
And the better we understand that, the 
finer our gardens are sure to be. 

In the framework of each plant, even 
the smallest, there is a complex arrange- 
ment of living cells, much as there is in 
the human body. These little cells, to 
grow and expand and multiply, must 
have “food.” And it is the job of leaves 
and roots to prepare and serve this food. 

With all our modern dietetic research 
going on, we hear a great deal about 
carbohydrates, fats, proteids, alkaloids, 
and so on. Plants need them all, too. 

To supply a need for carbohydrate, 


Your Plants 


we humans eat our cereal for breakfast, 
or munch a chocolate bar on the golf 
links. The plant, through the coloring 
matter on its leaves (chlorophyll), com- 
bines the carbon dioxide gas of the air 
with water taken in by its roots, to form 
simple carbohydrates. 

These simple carbohydrates then be- 
come the raw materials from which more 
complex compounds and building mate- 
rials are formed, through combination 
with plant food elements from the soil. 

These plant food elements of the soil, 
dissolved by the moisture in the ground, 
enter the roots and travel up the stalk in 
solution. They meet the simple carbo- 
hydrates in the leaves, and, with the 
help of the sun’s rays, “digestion” and 
re-combination takes place. 

And so the growth producing proc- 
esses continue as they do in the human 
system—constantly, automatically—un- 
less something disturbs the cycle. 

One thing that can seriously upset a 
plant’s routine is a shortage of food in 
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| Free ForAsthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible you 
choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever keeps you 
sneezing and snuffing while your eyes water and nose 
discharges continuously, don’t fail to send at once to 
the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, send 
for this free trial. If you have suffered for a life-time 
and tried everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not abandon 
hope but send today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 408-S Frontier Bldg., 

462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Stop an from Bunions 


Instant 
mere) 


Relief 





AVOID SUBSTITUTES 

Thousands owe relief from Painful Bunions and 
swollen joints to the Fischer Bunion Reducer. Sold 
for over 25 years by Shoe Dealers, Druggists and 
Dept. Stores. Ask your dealer, or write us direct for a 
Free Trial Offer. Sole owners, manufacturers and 
Patentees. 

Fischer Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 683, Dept. 120, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Skin Health Derived from Daily @ 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass. 





















Six for Ten Cents 


The easiest way to hang upsmall pic- 
tures or wall decorations is by using 


Moore 
Aluminum Push-Pins 


Can be hammered into walls. 
Sold everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 


Special $1 Bulb Collections 
Your selection 50 large size Darwin or Cottage Tulips 
all named for $1.00 or 100 blooming size Bulbous Iris or 
10 King Alfred Daffodils; any collection prepaid for 
$1.00; vail 3 collections for only $2.50; cash with order. 
Grants Pass Bulb Exchange, Grants Pass, Ore. 














GROW PANSIES 


for profit and pleasure 
Plant the seed NOW and use 


Oregon Giant Pansy Seed 
if you want BETTER and BEST blooms 
600 Seeds mixed........ $1.00 
To be sure of true stock, send direct 
to the originator of ‘this strain. 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, 
Canby, Oregon 
FREE FOR boiy ASKING: Cultural Directions and 
Suggestions for Marketing Pansy Plants. 

Refer to 38 in April Sunset for Everett Earl Stanard’s 
— about pansy growing, illustrated by Photo | of 

The Oregon Giants. Note this gardening expert’s opinion 
of The Oregon Giants. 
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the soil. It happens frequently, too. 
Sometimes it’s because the cupboard 
wasn’t very well stocked to start with. 
Or simply that growing plants, eating 
hungrily year after year, have finally 
exhausted the originab supply. 

And then it’s our move. Not being 
blessed with powers of locomotion, these 
hungry plants can’t step out and rum- 
mage around for a square meal else- 
where. So we have to feed them or they 
starve—and show it. And scraggly rose 
bushes, dull, colorless lawns, and puny 
flowers are not an attractive sight. 

Fortunately, no home gardener today 
has to risk having his garden run short 





of “groceries” this way. He can feed 
it regularly with inexpensive, scientific 
plant food purchased at his dealer’s, and 
know that each plant will get the full, 
balanced menu it needs to thrive and 
do its best. 

Thus we see that in our gardening we 
deal with some very close-to-human 
personalities, showing almost human 
characteristics in their vital processes, 
needs and responses. 

And while we can’t claim income tax 
exemptions for them, gardens are de- 
pendents of ours just as surely as our 

















SS “The Wonder Bulb’”’ 


Lovely, Crocus-like flowers of rosy-laven- 
der shade. Blooms without soil or water, 
in early Autumn. Simply place in sunny’ 
window, where these delightfully fragrant! 
flowers will unfold in quick succession 
$2.25 per dozen, 5 for $1.00. Catalog of 
Autumn Flowering Bulbs, “Amaryllids” 
and Rare Iris, Free on Request. 





children are. They look to us to keep 
them clean and healthy and well fed— 
to give them water when they’re thirsty, 
to pull weeds and loosen the soil so their 
roots can breathe, to spray them and 
keep them free from destructive insects. 

And if we don’t doit? After all, aren’t 
we the losers? 

Try to understand better your grow- 
ing things, to appreciate their human 
side. Your garden can’t help but be 
finer for it.—W. F. Price. 





E sure to attend the ninth annual 

California Flower Festival, Sep- 
tember 14, 15, 16 and 17 at San Leandro. 
This always-famous flower show prom- 
ises to be bigger and better this year than 
ever before. Among its many and un- 
usual features are Japanese gardens, 
wild flowers from Australia, the new | 
“Mrs. Roosevelt” rose, and an excep- | 
tionally fine exhibit of rare birds. | 





The Marin Garden Club is holding 
its Second Annual Flower Show at the 
Lagunitas Country Club, Ross, on 
Thursday, September 28, from 2 to 10 
p. m. Admission 50 cents; children un- 
der twelve 25 cents. The Club is also 


arranging a Garden Tour on that 
afternoon. 






““| for Fall Planting 
Narcissi (Daffodils), Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies, 
Irises and the charming small bulbs for Rock 
Gardens. Autumn Flowering Crocuses 50¢ per doz. 
Highest Quality Oregon Grown Bulbs. Lowered 
Prices. Our catalog is free. 

Dept. D. 1759 Franklin Blvd. Eugene, Oregon 
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Feed the Hungry | 






—and watch ravenous Lawn, 
Shrubs, Flowers, and Bulbs 
repay you gayly, gladly, 
gloriously in 





Luxuriant Lawns 


and 
Gorgeous Gardens 


There’s a new appreciation of 
Home nowadays in America. It’s 
lived in more! The family inter- 
ests center there anew. Let its 
surroundings be inviting and 
stimulating that all who approach 
may be gladdened and refreshed 
in spirit by its very loveliness. 


AMMONIATED 


CALA-BONE 


BONE MEAL 


quickens bacterial action in the 
soil; it’s easy—and inexpensive— 
to fertilize with this pure, odorless 
plant food. It supplies nourish- 
ment that lasts. It is safe; no dam- 
age can result from liberal appli- 
cation. 


There is this point about it too: 
it can be applied advantageously 
at any time. 


Application directions prepared 
by Sunset Magazine’s Garden 
Editor are included in our illus- 
trated folder. It will unfold new 
gardening vistas for you; send for 
it now. 


© Send me free sample and illustrated leaflet: | 
“For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous | 
Gardens.’ 


CO Herewith {M-9:| for $3 for 100-Ib. bag. 
! 


SOOO R Reem meee e eee eres eeee see EeHesesesee® 


(Name of my Seed or Garden Store or Nursery) | 
Clip this ee and mail to: | 

Garden Dept. ; 
l 

| 


| Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM [ff 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Financial Center Bldg. 
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E have just finished reading the first book 

to be printed in English in Sunset Land. 
It is “California As It Is and As It May Be, or 
a Guide to the Gold Regions,” written by F. P. 
Wierzbicki in the year 1849 and published in 
San Francisco that same year—(reprinted re- 
cently by the Grabhorn Press, price, $2.50). 
Wierzbicki was a Polish doctor whose hobby 
was minerals. He came to California in 1847 
and when gold was discovered he quite naturally 
went with the others to the mines. Here he saw 
men lose their fortunes because they did not 
understand mining; he saw them lose their lives 
because they did not understand how to take 
care of themselves under such rigorous condi- 
tions. So Dr. Wierzbicki decided to abandon 
the gold fields, return to San Francisco and 
write a book that would be a real guide to the 
gold seekers. He had but one thought in mind 
and that was to write the truth, and because his 
little book was so straightforward and honest 
everyone wanted it, at five dollars a copy. The 
first edition was soon exhausted and a second 
printing was necessary—all in that dramatic 
year of 1849. 

*x «* 

Dr. Wierzbicki devoted most of his slender 
little volume to telling where to look for gold 
and how to go about the mining of it; he de- 
scribed what the miner should eat and how 
generally to protect his health. Then in addi- 
tion to these subjects he took several pages to 
discuss the future of the West. He prophesied 
(back in 1849) that eventually the West’s great 
wealth would come from agriculture, rather than 
from minerals. He stressed the fact that in all 
agriculture, the farmer must get rid of his stereo- 
typed notions and adapt himself to the condi- 
tions of this new and different country. He urged 
newcomers to do things the “western way.” 

x * 

All of the time that we were reading Wierz- 
bicki’s famous old book, we kept thinking how, 
without knowing anything about him or about 
his book, we had followed in his footsteps here 
at SuNsET Magazine. We believe with him that 
nothing in writing is so important as truth. We 
believe that men and women still want an au- 
thentic guide to follow in their adventuring— 
whether that adventure be seeking after gold or 
building a home. We believe with Wierzbicki 
that the West is, and always will be, different 
from other parts of the country, and that we 
must learn to garden, vacation, and build our 
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homes the “western way” if we are to get the 
most out of living in Sunset Land. 

w -~¢ 

On a recent Pacific Coasting trip we saw 
something that we had not seen in many 
months—a cheerful little sign in front of a fruit 
ranch announcing to all the world, “Help 
Wanted.” That placard gave us the idea of 
advertising our need for help here in Adios. 
We hope that these two advertisements will 
heap our manuscript baskets with replies. 

Wanted.—Several thousand Sunset readers to 
send us practical garden tips for use in the maga- 
sine. Keep them short, helpful and timely. Tell 


us what you have learned about growing certain 


flowers in your particular section of Sunset Land. 


Every garden item used in Sunset 1s paid for at 
regular manuscript rates. 

Wanted.—Good clear photographs of western 
garden features and flowers; also interesting arch1- 
tectural details such as outdoor stairways, patios, 
and gates; also unique gadgets such as the “Days 
of ’49 Mail Box” pictured on page 20 of this issue. 

In these two announcements we offer work, 
happy, creative work, to hundreds of SUNSET 
readers. We wonder how many of you will apply. 

~« * 

The going-to-school cover on this month’s 
SUNSET sets us wondering about a number of 
things regarding education. We wonder why 
teachers insist that the children do so much 
home work when most educators agree that the 
over-studious child becomes the morose adult. 
We wonder why our young men in agricultural 
colleges should be taught how to make two 
grains of wheat grow where one grew before, 
when the economists say that the farmers grow 
too many grains of wheat as it is. We wonder 
why children must go to school when they want 
to play, while older men and women forget both 
how to study and how to play..... 

But you are not concerned with our musings 
about education, and neither are we to any 
great extent. We are concerned, though, that 
you like this September Sunset. When you 
finish reading it we hope that every one of you 
will go to the telephone and call up several 
friends, reminding them not to miss getting a 
copy. We do so want Sunset to be known 
everywhere as the guide to present day living 
in the West, just as Dr. Wierzbicki’s little book 
was known as the authentic guide to the gold 
regions back in the long ago. Won’t you help 
us to make this dream come true?—L. R. 
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GAMBLERS say, ‘““We bet the roof will last another season” . . . and it 
doesn’t! THEN, they not only must re-roof; they must redecorate; repair 


the damage done by leaks! 


Even worse off are those who say, ‘“We bet these 
cheap, shoddy shingles are as good as Pabco 
Shingles.” When they lose (and they always 
do!) they pay for Two roofs. 


Today, the West is not gambling. We are 
repairing, building! And as part of this forward- 
looking program, Pabco and its allies, the lead- 
ing roof contractors and dealers, pledge yoz all 
their facilities to make your particular roof a 
safe and sure thing! 

Pabco Shingles are supreme in quality. Fire- 
retardant. Offering you many exclusive designs 
and colorations. And they are the on/y shingles 
that are double-coated! Most important, they 
are instantly available, 


LIBERAL TIME PAYMENTS 


Pabco Shingles are laid right over the old roof. 






None of the mess of ripping off the old shingles. 
Double insulation against heat and cold. And 
the cost is surprisingly low. Only a few dollars 
a month if you take advantage of the easy Pabco 
Budget Payment Plan. 


FREE ROOF 
INSPECTION 


Make use of Pabco’s FREE roof inspection serv- 
ice... rendered by the most capable men in the 
business. 


Know the condition of your roof. For immedi- 
ate action, get in touch with your nearest author- 
ized Pabco Roof Contractor or dealer or 


@ THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. @ 


LOS ANGELES OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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“A PERFECT DINNER—AND THE PERFECT CIGARETTE...CAMEL” 


Camels are made 
from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand 


THE successful hostess plans her 
menu with great attention to fla- 
vors. However famous her mush- 
room soup may be she does not 
serve it before roast duckling, but 
offers instead a simple bouillon. 

After fine food only fine to- 
bacco can be really enjoyed— 
that is why Camels are so often 
served in homes famous for their 
thoughtful hospitality. 

Leaf tobacco for cigarettes can 
be bought from 5¢ a pound to 
$1.00, but Camel pays the mil- 
lions more that insure your 
enjoyment. 

Jewels by Marcus _ Linen by Mossé 


Crystal by Plummer 
Flavor and mildness by Camel 


Copyright. 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





